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Topics of the Day. 

Mr. THapprus StEvENS has come out with a magnificent pro- 
gramme for the settlement of the Mexican question. He is almost 
satisfied with our failure to drive the French out of Mexico during our 
late war; but was almost led, he intimates, to desire a bolder policy 
by the fact that Rome “declared war against a powerful nation when 
Hannibal was thundering at her gates.” Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward 
must have overlooked this important circumstance. But Mr. Stevens 
is now for active and immediate operations. He cannot wait for the 
slow action of diplomacy, and, having compared the Mexican empire to 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, and Juarez to William of Orange, he pro- 
poses to lend Mexico $20,000 on a mortgage of Lower California, 
Sonora, Sinaloa, and Chihuahua, ‘ which,” says Mr. Stevens, “ would 
make it perfectly safe.’ We should think it would; but why not 
make the loan a hundred millions at once ? 


ope — 
died at 
Be- 


fore he was twent;-five he was a member of the State Legislature of 


An aged politician is just gone. General Lewis Cass 


Detroit on Sunday morning in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 


Ohio, and till he was seyenty-eight years old he remained in public 
life, filling a great varicty of oflices, being, at one time and another, 
colonel, brigadier-general, governor, senator, commissioner of Indian 
affairs, secretary of war, secretary of state, ambassador to France, and 
only narrowly missing an election to the presidency, and filling them 
all with some credit, though no one thinks of giving him the name of 
statesman. He was a prominent figure upon the political stage in that 
long period which set in not many years after the Revolution and lasted 
till the rebellion, during which American politics were meanest and 
most corrupt, and he leayes behind him no very great or very enviabl 
fame. Jlis name will be handed down, but handed down to vague 
and careless remembrance, and the men of thirty years from now will 
think of General Cass as we to-day think of W, H, Crawford, 


0. <> 


Mr. Harnts, of Maryland, on whom the Worl?, we notice, does not 
bestew its gracious title of Disunionist, informed the House on Wed 
nesday that, of course, the Southern States had a perfect right to se- 
cede; he himself did not join them only because the sovereign State 
of Maryland did not command it; furthermore, in point of fact, the 
secession was complete, and at present, with respect to the United 
States, the Southern States are so: many foreign countries, The United 


speech where the logic was looser.‘ Mary Surratt,”’ as the orator im 


pressively called her, was tried, condemned, sentenced, and then very 
speedily executed. “On with the gallows, the coffin, and the grave, 
the War Department thundered.” Preston King not many months after- 
Why? ment of heaven 
upon him for refusing certain ‘agents of mercy’ to th 
White House on the day But for him President 
Johnson might have pardoned Mrs. Surratt. And then Mr. Harris goes 
on to say that “ Pontius Pilate delivered the body of Jesus to Joseph 
of Arimathea, but a worse than Pontius Pilate is here,” and Mary Sur 
ratt’s body is withheld from her friends! This horribl 
we willnot do Mr. Le Blond the injustice to suppose he was not mx 


Resolutions 


ward committed suicide. “It was the judg 
admission 


of the execution.” 


rison 


compa 
Te 
disgusted with than with Mr. Harris's deductions from the 
of 1798. 

> — 

Tne New York Wor77 expresses its admiration of 


rvthine ; 
l rything ap- 
pertaining to Mr. Johnson, his px 


licy, message, vetoes, speeches, logic, 
1, done, or 


and invective, everything, in fact, which he has sai produced 


ping Mr. 


or failed to do, except his kee Lincoln's cabinet in office, his 
delay in appointing the New York collector and in bringing Davis to 


trial. 
being a perfect Chief Magistrate. to think that he should have omitted 


He will feel chagrined, when he finds how near he has come to 


such trifling formalities 
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Tue Arny and Ni J ? enjoys an honorable reputation as tie 
first paper which applicd common sense and trained judgment to thi 
discussion of our military affairs, and it did us intinite service both 
home and abroad during the war by substituting real criticism for thi 
“oas” of the newspaper correspondents. We were, theret _ consid 
erably surprised to find in it last week an article on the military aspects 
of Fenianism, in which the writer seems to have got so bemuddled by 
the qui stion of * belligerent rights it he gravely claims for the Fe 
nians the credit of having raised “an army of 50,000 men.” Nobody 


i 
knows better than the -1 ] that there is no evidence 
that the Fenians ever 


or that they ever had 1,000 in a state of 


cot 10,000 men together, or even 5,000, at any one 
and that 
paying 


point organization: 
the collection of 
their own travelling expenses, and without commissariat, or ordnance, 


foot of the 


ers from various quarters, 


bands of volunté 


is neither an army nor 


to brigade upon, 


Articles of this kind coming from such a 


or a ground 


simulacrum of an army. 


source are most mischievous, as they help the * centres” and * presi- 
dents” to bleed the servant girls more freely than ever. 
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Tue proceedings against * President” Roberts, before Commissioner 
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Betts. have been abandoned, owing to the resolute refusal of some of CONGRESS. 
the witnesses to testify, and the intimidation of others by the crowd in | WASHINGTON, June 16, 1866. 
the court-room. Some of the commissioner’s rulings were singular. | As the fall elections approach, and dog-days draw nigh, there is an 


No matter what the nature of the question, the witness was allowed to | evident impatience growing among Congressmen to be gone, <A dispo 
decline answering on the ground that he would criminate himself if he | sition now prevails to limit the remaining legislation of the session to 
did so, Some of the questions which were fenced off in this way were | measures of cardinal importance, and a large number of bills which 
about as capable of extracting an inculpatory answer as an enquiry | have been passed by the House or Senate will fail for want of time and 
about the weather or the crops. The prosecution, it was intimated, | patience to consider them in the other House. No new project stands 
will be resumed before the grand jury, but nothing will come of the }much chance of becoming a law, and any patriotic gentlemen who may 
trial of the indictment, and, perhaps, it would be as well to let the | cherish the idea of persuading Congress that their pet measures are of 
whole matter drop, if drop it would. We trust the Canadians will sot | ereat national importance, would do wisely to husband their time, in 
galvanize the movement by undue severity towards the prisoners in | fluence, and expenses until tie next session. 


their hands. | An analysis of the entire strength of the House majority on the 
wisi | constitutional amendment exhibits the following result : 
Tue number of cases of cholera in this city is slowly but surely | Dotel nmbbed OF MOMS oan an ciccceciscecsccsscccecess pyGae tesa aavey ee 
‘ . - a ey 7 Voting for the amendment ................. ecies secs. aan 
increasing, and if the hot weather had once fairly set in, it would seem Absent whe would vate far fi... PRE RCS E 23 
safe xpect a vi uutbreak of the disease. The acc ; of the om ; 143 
ale ve expect a Vy iole nt outbreak of the disease. The accounts of the Voting against the amendment.................0..-.20008 32 
condition of certain tenement-houses in the Fourth Ward are, in spite Absent who would vote against it ................. 9 
of all the cleaning that has been done, still horrible in the extreme. — © 184 
IR IUI IN in 005bs nad ivnhecess biewen paved debesscacendenns . 102 
— > — , : fi ‘ : : ‘ 
Supposing the 58 representatives to which the eleven States late in re- 





GOVERNOR CurTIN, of Pennsylvania, proposes to have the Legisla- 


neg : ; | bellion are entitled, under the existing apportionment, to be admitted, 
ture of his own State, and, we believe, all others at the North, come 


and to vote unanimously with the Democratic party, the opposition 


or ‘ral at < » ratif » constitutional ; , nts fe trus . 4 T 
together and at once ratify the constitutional amendments. We trust strenoth would then be 90 in a House of 248 members. The Demo 


his suggestion will be carried out, so that by the Fourth of July the 


: racy would then have to gain 23 members in all the States now repr 
work of reconstruction may be complete. 


sented to throw the Republicans into a minority in the lower branch of 


“+>. ' 
.| Congress, 
Maria SypHax, a colored woman whose parents were servants of} DIARY. 
Mrs. Washington, has just been restored by the House to the possession | Wednesday, June 13.—In the Senate, the House bill making appropriations for the 


4) ‘ egislative scutive, ¢ j ‘ial expenses he Gove mt for year ending Jur 
of seventeen acres on the southern border of the Arlington estate, given |! gi ativ , executive, and judicial exp nee of the Governmen for year ending J 

° gga $ ‘ “ : : : ‘ | 30, 1867, was amended and passed, Mr. Sherman’s bill to fund the debt of the United 
her on her manumission in 1826 by G. W. P. Custis, respected by Gen. | states was discussed. 


Lee, and interfered with by the general sale of the estate in 1863 for In the House, the Senate joint resolution proposing certain amendments to th 

















, . . . ( istituti as discusse , Meaer Finck cers, ar F ing f Ky., against 
non-payment of taxes, under the act of June 7, 1862. ee See e cnseed by Massey. . anni a ney rae mupeing. of rl “ti : 
. j and Messrs. Spalding, Henderson, and Stevens in its favor: The joint resolution was 
in aid | then passed—yeas, 120; nays, 32, 
| 
* > * June 14.—In the Senate, a bill fo » better organization of the pay department of 
Mr. Jupan P. Bensamen has been admitted to the English bar, the} . we Oe enate, a bill forthe Geter organization of the pay department « 
- : Pip , . ‘ nm , | the navy was passed. The bill to fix the number and appointment of officers in thi 
Chere twine 9 rr n that vy OC ot ( 2c SePl he > : : 1 _ 
- ner 0 eason that they could not do less, seeing the | pavy was amended so as to create the rank of admiral, with the-annual pay of $10,000, 
. . . >. . . . | 4 
reacUness With which Mr. Edwin James wes admitted to fe Lar ingnd passed.) ? 
: .. ane + .. . . Tn. thin, nee. tho credential few one > preeentative Nort} 
New York—a civility which they felt bound to reciprocate t mignt in tie'Hou ©, the credentials OF Lewis Hanes, elected a representative mae Merth 
‘ . a, u 2 , 38 Carol were referred to the Joint Committee on Reconstruction. The report of a 
s to I ? ( f er syst ) r . ve ) the ¢ ‘ , ’ P : Se : me 
pos —-% , general system ot exchange, by which the Ob- | Evmmittee of Conference upon the bill to dispose of the public lands in late 1 
NOX ( racters ol ch bar might be t isferred to the other on! States to actual settlers, white or colored, was agreed to. It limits the parcels to« 
og itable terms, and balance tt k at the end of every vear. Mr, | 2eres fi r two ye Irs, and to one hundred and sixty acres thereafter, and requii ! 
' . . . as p 7 ‘ ; tic nterivg lands until January, 1867, to make oath that they have not borne ari 
Benjamin, we are afraid, however, is more indebted to h 5 adh : he ’ ‘ ; 
. , ’ . eet - gainst the | ed States. Messrs. Windom and Harris made speeches upon recor 
Confederate for the refuge in which he now nestles, than to the au-! struction 
picious appearance of Mr. James on our horizon. } June 15.—In the Senate, the conference report on the Southern homestead bill was 
adopted. The House joint resolution appropriating about $160,000 to enable the peop 
sia of the United States to participate in the Universal Exhibition at Paris, in 1s67, wa 
Tne European Peace Congress has, as most people anticipated it passed --yeas, 21; nays, 13. Adjourned to June 18. 
Jd , fait We hel; ’ P In the House, a bill to establish a hydrographic office in the Navy Department, ancl 
Would, rove t aulure, ye velieve ti ‘ec ls no case on Tf Yr In > . . ¢ a 
edi a = ae a BS Ss a to furnish nautical charts and books to navigators at cost, was passed. Senate 0 
which, When preparations for war had advanced so fur as in this case, | reimburse certain war expenses to the State of West Virginia was passed. Mr. Ort 
actual hostilities were averted by a general palaver. The gre»! motive | ™4@e @ speech on reconstruction. 
\ if’ lriving t] reat lost t ield. is not Prussi June 16.—The Senate did not sit. In the House Messrs. Julian, Niblack, and Ker: 
Vihich, athe 1, 1S driving tiiese grea iosts to the heiad, bot russiar “hi : } 
a ; al ; ; pad ' 1} made speeches on the state of the Union. Mr, Stevens made a speech against the 
|, nor the general love of military monarchs for fighting, but the 


Franco-Austrian possession of Mexico, and Mr. Davis made a speech on the tarit 


Mecnsed conitites of European states. The unnatural politic: 1 Qiyis- | Adjourned to June 18. a0 - ain 
ion of the European soil is a permanent disease, which breaks out in | THE FREEDMEN. 
war every twenty years, and will continue to do so until all govern- | Tue Louisville Journal wisely concludes that “the freed peopl 


ment is based on the popular will. AIl wars, including our own, are | must be educated, taught self-control and all the enlightened ethics 
caused by an attempt on somebody’s part to impose on somebody else | of the new era;” that “the younger negroes must be taught the el 
an artificial arrangement. As regards the effect of the coming struggle | ments of scholastic education ;” and that “this work ought to be don 


1 ourselves, We have probably already felt it fully, if it be not a bull| by Southern men and,women.” It approves the action of the Episco 


to say so. 7 ng anticipation of the shock has, probably, done all| pal clergy of South Carolina in organizing a system of education for 
that the shock itself could do, Gold is still running high. and Mr. | the blacks of their respective parishes; and of the Southern saptists, 
McCulloch, having fired away all his ammunition at the s] tors, and | in convention at Russellville, Ky., who adopted (May 27) a report that 
let them |] is now at their mercy. The plan of keeping down | “the former masters of the slaves should undertake their education for 
prices by sales of gold wil me day excite a good deal of amusement. | their new condition with energy and resolution.” 
Why does not the Government keep down the price of flour, which is ~A correspondent of the 7ridune, writing from Norfolk, gives the 
how so exorbitant, by keeping a stock on hand and selling cut on receipts for the quarter ending April 1 of_the Freedmen’s Savings and 
proper occasions Nearly every argument that would justify its gold} Trust Company, These amounted to $172,391 30. Of the sixteen 
tions would justify this, There is only one way of keeping gold branches the largest deposit was made at Beaufort, S. C., $46,118 75. 
lown permanently and paralyzing the speculators, and that is the re- | Louisville deposited $33,033 78; Savannah and Vicksburg more than 
luction in the volume of paper, and this is the only purpose to which | $12,000 each; Mobile nearly as much. North Carolina is poorest on 


he Government can legitimately apply its surplus specie. ithe list. The largest single deposit mentioned was $700. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY, 


No better way can be found of straightening the popular mind on-the 
question of reconstruction, which will be involved in the political campaigns 
of this fall, than by putting before every one, in compact shape, the official 
record of the various acts of the South and of the Government since the 
surrender of Lee. The issue is so simple that a mere statement of facts is 
It 
McPherson, the Clerk of the House of Representatives, to issue at this time 
the volume which he entitles “A Political Manual for 


enough for every unprejudiced person. is very wise, then, for Mr. 


1866.” In this he 
has included all President Johnson's orders and proclamations, his principal 
speeches, and his veto messages, with the bills vetoed, and the votes in Con 
gress thereon ; the action of the conventions and legislatures of the insur- 
rectionary States ; the recent legislation of those States with regard to freed 
men, and the orders of commanding officers relative thereto; the various 
propositions reported by the Joint Committee on Reconstruction : besides all 
The book will 
be published very shortly in cheap form in 130 pages, octavo, double columns. 


the usual political matter, records of votes, platforms, ete. 


Mr. McPherson is already very favorably known as a compiler by his excel 
lent and valuable “Political History of the Rebellion,” published about a 
year ago. 

—The fifth and sixth volumes of the German translation of Byron, by 
Otto Gildemeister, have just appeared, containing “ Don Juan.” The trans- 
lator has succeeded in catching the spirit of the poem, and has kept it in | 
The 


He not only, like Heine, rhymes Theetisch with 


is 


most literal rendering. same stanza and are retained, and also 
the same odd rhymes. 
(isthetisch, Wasser with Ocl Makassar, dreizehn with reizen, but also Eur yn 


with fuur pas, and Suwarroy’ with Pfarrhof. 


He 


the field ten years before the end of the last century, and only a short time 


—Viscount Combermere lived in two ages. was in active service in 
ago, a field-marshal of England, he was living in and enjoying a society 
almost the direct opposite in character to that in which he was born and 
He 


Speaker ; with Litchfield, who 


educated. was at school at Westminster with Wynn, afterwards 


} 


became Duke of Bedford; with Henry Petty, 


who lately died Marquis of Lansdowne; and with Southey. In Westminster 


scholarship was no object ; the boys were amusing themselves with drinking 


“hot-pot ” in a cobbler’s stall, with driving stages at full speed down tl 
post-road, and with inventing conundrums that the ive to the clowns at 


Astley’s, who repeated them with great succes Atter school he went to 


Flanders as a second.li ,and in six years was a lieutenant-colon 





In India, at the Cape, in the Peninsular war, hy side with 
Arthur Wellesley, and at last won the barony of Combermere, Later com- 


mander-in-chief in the West Indies, and still later commander.in-chief of 
le. A ver : 


his third wife the duty of t 





India, he gained new honors and a new ti ir ago he died, les 


an only son to bear his name, and to how 


7th 
Ling 


1e won it. His memoirs, by Lady Cor 


he 


ubermere and Captain Knolly, abound 


in interesting sketches of t many persons of importance with whom he 


y 
£! 


We catch new 


Lady He 


was brought in connection. 


Georgina Townshend, and of ster Stanhope. Miss Townshend’s 
‘g 


letters contain some very entertaining accounts of George ILL. and the Queen, 
as well as of Nelson and Lady Hamilton ; and Lady Hester's early show, the 
“young Arab.” 


—Iceland long ago became the reservoir into which flowed the le 
aD 


renas 
of several Scandinavian races, or of one race altered by different climates 
and admixture of foreign blood. Norwegians of pure blood, and Danes from 

led The 
immense quantity of folk-lore which has been here preserved bears no | 
its inhabitants either in times past or present. 


England, Scotland, Greenland, and the Orkneys, ai in settling it. 


ro 


portion to the number of 


The peculiar physical features of the island—the white ice rivers and the 





streams of red lava, the boiling springs and the volcanoes, the sky filled 
with ashes and the clear lakes, the long nights, the midnight sun, and the 
northern lights, the great contrasts of nature in a small space—are enough 


to account for this mass of legend. The manners and lives of the people 


have also contributed their share to the stories which fill the innumerable 
manuscripts of Copenhagen and Stockholm. 


and 


Feasts prolonged late into the 


night gave audiences and poets ; as the family were “sitting in the 


dusk,” the women, who have always been the chief saga-tellers, would relate 
the of the trolls. The of the “Islendéngab 
Islandorum,” Ari the Learned, owed much of his book to 
daughter of the priest Snorri. 


stories author ‘k—Libellus 
Thoridr, 
The language of Iceland is still almost what 


the tongue of the Northmen was when it was understood in England, Nor. 


impses of Mary Chatham, of 


~I 


~I 
— 


ation. 


way, and the Northern Isles. This has especially 


a. vnneseme tall 














vation of so many legends. A large number of thes 
lected by J6n. Arnason, from which Messrs. @, £. T. P 
nfisson have just translated a second series of select 
tory essay which treats of the whole subject of I ads 
only valuable to the student of folk-lore, but in 
reader. The mythic series of Iceland does nm consis 
countries, of tales of gods, but of trolls and elves, and 
ordinary fairy stories. Christianity was introduc s v 
and took such a strong hold there that the stories 
out of memory. Besides, they were all coll ) s 
and there was no room for the exercise of the } 
was written on parchment was retained no longer by ora 
tales are divided into ten classes, but they chi con 
water-monsters, always giants, for dwarfs hardly ha xis 
land, and goblins and ghosts. The stories in 
tone, and, indeed, there is too much sameness \ ‘ 
always gets punished and virtue rewarded at the « 
—Some of the latest publications relatir »¢ s : 
fifth volume of * Le Maha-Bharata, Poéme « Aris 
plus communément appelé Véda-Vyasa, c'est J dire, le Cor L 0 
donnateur des Védas, traduit complet pour ‘ s 
scrit en Francais par Hippolyte Fauc tradu i 
maire Javanaise, accompagnée de fac-simile et d’Exer s 
VvAbbé P. Favre, professeur de Malais et d J ! s 
des Langues Orientales ;’ “ An Account of the Wild T 
Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, ete., with a J ‘ 





the Menar 


Favre, apostolic missionary ; 


in Kabaw States of the 


attribueraux six premi¢res Dynasties de M 

M. le Ministre de l'Instruction Pul 

Mission, par M. le Vicomte E. de Roug: his 

French scientific expedition to Egypt, is a1 

with five plates in folio. ‘To these she 

third edition of the “ Syriac G1 ! yD I . s 
College, Cambridge, and “ A Sanskrit ¢ ‘ 


and Roman letters throughout,” by Max 








—At the annive rsary R (ys Pl 
on the 28th of May, th founder's gold medal was \ ) 
for his labors in the Western H 
Victoria g ld m al oM W. ( =| 
River. <A testimonial 
du Chailla, la wat 
Medjid, for his journey ovet Pat 
of the society f the s i . 
4s. 5d. There was spent in ¢ lit 3 £200 &s 
—The Russian Government is doit ts t towa < 
geographical knowledge. Not long ago an 
steppes, and especially the v y of the Ma 
published. The plain of the Mar 
which can never be made inhabita Phe ik 
two zones ; the highest is adapted for agricult 
the Manitch valley. A scientific ex 
Russian Government to pr 
cientific researches begun in 186 sn s 
instruments, and is d l nto two se 
The former is under the direct { M. s 8 
Pulkova Observatory, and \ make as 
tions. T vee atatistice 
Turkestan. 
—Among recent Engiish publications 1] 
I } Gt Paint ’ by J. I Mavis; J 
t A 
T ‘ 
I S 
1 Ww 
sv ij 
Nyanza s 
’ 
Shadows Pas r I Gos y 
authoress of “ Mary Powell ;” and a translation by Lady G Fu 
ton of Silvia Pellico’s “ Life of the Marchesa Giulia Falletti di Bar 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


NeW HAVEN has just concluded Hig 
ng important principles of wide application. 


rh School Discussion ’—a loca 
Such con- 


a* 
controversy involvi 
troversies seem to come to all our growing towns, very much as the scarlet 


fever and the whooping-cough come to growing children. Escape is the ex- 
Tl 

thrown out, seems to have turned on this radical question: Is the system 
for the poor and needy,” or is it 


“for the good of all,” irrespective of classes—i. ¢., for the 


ception 1¢ discussion in the City of Elms, after various side issues were 
of public schools maintained as a charity “ 
an institution 
benefit of the town, the State, the community ? 
if the latter prevailed, 
The popular verdict was given in the 


vailed, the high school would have been abolished 


the school was to be maintained. 


most emphatic manner in favor of “ schools forall,” and the high school was, 


therefore, sustained as an essential part of a vigorous and eflicient system of | 


public instruction, 


College catalogues are commonly dry enough to all but those whose 
names are enrolled upon them. 
Female College, 
Minerva of old, this institution seems to have sprang full panoplied into be- 


Ing. 


issued of “ Vassar Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson.” Like 
There are thirty-one teachers and three hundred and fifty-three schol- 
ars. About half of the pupils belong in this State, and the remainder come in 
nearly equal numbers from New England, the Middle States, and the West. 
Nearly half a million of dollars, the gift of one person, has been expended 
on the grounds, buildings, apparatus, ete., of this institution. 
The “ Bachelor’s Degree” in Arts 


is to be conferred on those young ladies who comply with the requisite con- 


The regular 
course of instruction occupies four years. 
ditions. The price of board and tuition is $350 per year of forty weeks. 
Young men in “ monastic” colleges will look with envious eyes on many of 
the arrangements in this “ sister institution.” 


The t 
institutions in the South, has just issued a retrospective catalogue for the 
last five years. From this we leara that during the years from 1861 to 1865 
the average number of students in all departments was fifty-four. The ac- 
tual number now in attendance is two hundred and fifty-eight, who come 
ates. 


from twenty different 8 All the Southern States are represented, and 


there are seven students from the Northern States, including “ Benjamin | 
W or a, j r hes from New York ci y. Most of the former professors, Messrs. 
Ciildersleeve, Schele de Vere, I. H. Smith, ete., remained at their posts dur- 


ing the war, and are now likely to accomplish more than ever for the pro 


motion of sound learning. 


i The former organization of the university ap 
pears to be maintained, at least in the essential features, 


- > 
k 

at Ilome,” writing with respect to agricultural interests under the title Dy 

Rel 's Leu ‘8, 


our 


own a gauntlet in the face of the managers of 


, 
has thrown d 


so-called “ agricultural colleges.” Our readers are aware that a large 
amount of land was appropriated by Congress a few years ago for the pro- 
As the effort 


was encouraged by the farmers’ societies and clubs, the 


motion of instruction in the practical applications of science. 


to secure this grant 
bill was popularly but wrongly called the “ Agricultural College bill,” for 


in fact it provided for all sorts of scientific culture quite as much as for those 


which relate to farming. Under this grant, scientific schools are growing 


up all over the country—although few, if any, of them have money enough 


either to establish shops for the training of mechanics, or to purchase farms 
for ‘ xperimental culture. Mr. Mitchell, apparently yielding to the popular 
notion, enquires whether “ the Congressional grant for agricultural colleges” 
is benefiting “the minds of those who hold the great mass of the land under 


control.” He then adds 


‘Looking at results thus far, I am strongly of the opinion that a few 
| ‘ } s ‘ e 4 . . . Be . . 
thousands devoted to the gratuitous distribation of one or two sterling ag 
ricultural newspapers would have worked more good to the farming interests 








than the millions which have been committed to the wisdom of the several 
State legislatures. Of course, I have no idea that these views will meet the 
concurrence of those who ar f upon the spoils; and I reserve full 
discussion of the matter for some future paper, in which I shall name some 


of the reasons which se 


} 


‘m to favor the establishment of experimental farms, 


where good tethods of culture may be laid open for inspection, and some of 
the reasons why the scientific gentlemen who mostly control the funds are 
indisposed to assume their supervision and direction. 
strongly of the assurance that the common sense of the country is largely 
dis OS lt sk of ‘ entific gentlemen who have been so generally the 
recipients of this coi nal bounty some practical demonstration wpon 
th of the faith they hold and teach. There is a large respect. for 
s ce in America, bu ere is also an infinite contempt for shirks.” 

In opposition to Mr. Mitchell, some of the most successful teachers of 


If the former view had pre- | 


Not so with the first annual catalogue just | 


‘niversity of Virginia, which before the war was one of the best 


Marvel,” the Edgewood farmer, in a recent number of “ Hours | 
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agriculture in this country have held that a farm was not a desirable addition 
to an agricultural school. Principles and methods are to be taught by books, 
experiment, and observation; but practice must be sought out of schools. 
Business management is as important in agriculture as scientific culture ; 
but it cannot be so readily taught in an institution. A good farmer will 
come to books for principles; he will then apply them in the particular cir. 
cumstances in which he is placed. But Mr. Mitchell is so skilful both with 
hoe and pen that the leaders of the agricultural colleges will find a foeman 


worthy of their steel. 


—We have received from Montgomery, Alabama, the report of the State 
Superintendent of Education, presented to the governor, April 1, 1866. It 
is both a painful and a hopeful paper. It is like reading the “ Lamentations 
of Jeremiah” to review with the author the record of the last four years, 
and trace the ruin of colleges and academies, the abandonment of schools, 
| and the immolation of youth of tender age (“the grinding up of our seed- 
|corn,” as the executive of the State expresses it), and all this in defence of 

the direful system of negro slavery. It is painful to find a mixture of exul- 
tation with these sighs. Boys who ought to have been at school, says the 
report, “ have borne their part in the great battles that have made our name 
and history fur ever glorious.” Battle-fields have been “ consecrated by their 
The college alumni 


valor and patriotism from Gettysburg to Mansfield.” 
| perilled their lives on the high places of the field,” and “teachers ex 
changed the ferule for the sword, and the school-room for the camp.” The 
desolations of war always make sad pictures, but the shameful causes of 
the war make these shadows still more gloomy. 

The superintendent recognizes 


On the other hand, we see light ahead. 
that hereafter “our progress is to be upon new modes and new ideas.” 
“ Education is now esteemed true wealth ; an inheritance beyond reverses, 
” «Qld habits, hereditary wealth, proscrip 
tive position—all are more or less broken up, and the educated element 
will have peculiar advantage in the reconstruction following.” No New 
England schoolmaster could plead more earnestly than the Alabama super 
intendent for an “educational revival.” Even “ political preaching” is in- 
voked in behalf of “the cause.” For example: “ We make no apology for 
putting under the patronage of the Southern pulpit such a paramount in 
| terest. We are belind none in-admiration of the singleness and purity 
which it has maintained, holding to its high theme and discarding the fan- 
tical and political issves and intermeddlings that have elsewhere been a 


and that cannot be taken away. 


| 
' 
} 
| 


ail 
weakness and reproach. But (in short) the pulpit must sustain the schools 
It is darkest before dawn. Alabama will soon see the sun rise.” 


A FRENCH VIEW OF OUR WAR.* 


M. LAvGEL has long been known as one of the ablest contributors to the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,” and, fortunately for us as well as for his European 
readers, he was led to visit this country while the war was at its height and 
| devote eight months to an examination of our society and government. 

Many foreigners of considerable ability have studied us for a still longer 
period to very little purpose. M. Laugel was, however, prepared for tho 
task by thorough familiarity with our language and literature, and, what is 
of perhaps still greater importance, his connection with the country by mar 
riage had for years not only quickened his interest in our history and prog. 
'ress, but made more plain to him many things in our manners and instit: 

tions which most Europeans—even the best read and most intelligent—can 


only see as through a glass darkly. 

The difference of language and of social and religious ideas, and, above 
all, the difference of temperament and traditions would, at first sight, seem 
to render it difficult for a Frenchman to get at the secret of American life. 
For an average Frenchman to get a fair glimpse at man’s relation 
to his fellows and to his God, of duty, interest, labor, rest, from the point of 
view, for instance, of the average American of strong religious feeling, is a feat 
of great difficulty. None but Frenchmen of rare powers and great culture coul’! 
ever accomplish it, if it were not for the fact that nearly all French students o! 
our society possess one qualification for the task which few Englishmen and 
few men of any other country can boast, and that is a thorough understand 
This lesson, at least, the 
In fact, all Frenchmen 


ing of the exact nature and bearings of equality. 
revolution of 1789 has taught every Frenchman. 


Meantime, I am+ understand it a great deal better than a great many Americans, for n° 


Frenchman would think of asking you, by way of pushing you to the wal 
if you talked of making men equal before the law, “ whether you would like 


your daughter to marry a nigger or a hod-carrier, an argument which, in 


I * ‘The United States During the War. By Auguste Laugel.” New York: Baillie-c 
gros, z ; 


1866, 
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the minds of great numbers of natives, possesses to this day considerable 
force.” 

M. Laugel discusses the cause of the war; gives a clear summary of ihe 
events of the first three years of the fighting, and of the political agitation 
by which the fighting was accompanied, and which was part of the struggle 
which foreigners understood least and blundered about most frequently. 
This portion of the book, of course, possesses comparatively little value for 
Americans, though most useful and instructive to the audience to whom it 
was first addressed. He then gives some account of his travels in the West, 
and in generalizing on his observations he is engaged in that species of 
political writing in which Frenchmen most delight,and which, in the hands 
The 
chapter on the “ Populations of the West” is the best essay we have ever 
met with on what is, perhaps, the most curious and important theme in the 
whole range of American society. The West is the only portion of the 
Union where true democracy—democracy completely emancipated from the 


of a thoughtful and well-trained Frenchman, is a real work of art. 


influence of feudal traditions and ideas—can be met with, and M. Laugel has 


sketched and analyzed it with the hand of a master. Now and then there 
are traces of too great a love of generalization for its own sake, and, perhaps, 


we might occasionally complain of too great a tendency to base conclusions 


of considerable importance on sentiment which is not always American.” 


The following estimate of the influence of the German element on the 
American population, if not entirely new, is suggestive : 

“There are in the Germanic race qualities and elements which are des 
tined to rejuvenate the Anglo Saxon race. The high culture of Germany 
has but few representatives on the other side of the Atlantic, and as yet 
Germany sends to America scarcely any others than the poorest and most 
ignorant of her children; but they carry with them the mysterious germs 
which in the old country have borne such marvellous fruit. In the land of 
their adoption, these germs will not always lie dormant; to the boldness and 
tenacity of the Anglo-Saxon race, they will add something new, something 
more simple and poetic. In a purely physical point of view much may be 
gained by the mixture of the two races; one is too nervous and irritable, 
the other too heavy and rustic; but their intellectual union will doubtless 
bear even more precious fruits.” 


M. Laugel’s “ Introduction” is, perhaps, that portion of his work in 
Which his peculiar powers are best displayed, and we wish we had space to 
quote it entire. For acute analysis and clever sketching there is nothing 
like it in De Tocqueville. The following is a fine combination of both: 

“ An American is not fond of complaining ; he is too proud and at the 
Fame time too clever ; he knows that complaints are the cry of weakness ; 
he is always contented with his house, his wife, his children, his horses, his 
fields, with the schoolmaster he pays, with the member of Congress for 
whom he has voted, the President to whom he gave his support. If he re- 
ceives an insult, hesays nothing to any one ; he will treat his enemy as long 
as he can with an outside politeness, in order not to give him the pleasure 
of a noisy outbreak and insults. He is a sure and faithful friend, though he 
does not expect too much from friendship himself. He has few illusions, 
but he is happier than we are, for he never had any, and we suffer in losing 
Mm 5 «4 The Americans are unacquainted with those agonies of 
fine minds, nurtured on chaste thoughts, cradled in sweet dreams, and sud- 
denly brought into contact with a living, cold, crowded world; they never 
pursue the impossible, and ask nothing but from will and intelligence. 
‘Those are the weapons that are early sharpened ; they believe that intelli 
gence leads to virtue and that will alone attain it.” 


Speaking of the part women in America play in softening this hard and 
realistic life, he says: 


“Woman appears in the midst of all this like a ray and sunbeam of 
poetry ; so hard to himself, the American always pregerves for her a subtle 


tenderness. She is his equal, his joy, his true companion, the pride of his 
hearth. They sought each other, and chose freely. She did not come wit] 


downcast eyes, mute and timid, but with open hand and raised head. She 
is his ally and counsellor ; the consoler, the inspirer. With her alone, 
perhaps in the world, the conjugal is stronger than the maternal love. Her 
children have the future, her husband has only her.” 

The observation we have italicized is both striking and, we think, original. 
The English translation might fairly claim exemption from criticism, as we 
believe it is M. Laugel’s own: but it is excellent. There are Gallicisms 
bel t M. Laugel 1; but it Nent. Tl Gall 
here and there, but they rather in the thought than in the expression. 


> 


MR. JOHNSON AS A MAN OF DESTINY.* 


Mr. FRANK Moore has given us the “life and speeches” of Andrew 
Johnson, Mr. Savage his “life and public services;”’ here is a “national 
man” who undertakes from a “national stand-point” to portray the “ life 





** Life and Times of Andrew Johnson, Seventeenth President ef the United 
States. Written from a National Stand-point by a National Man,” New York; D 
Appleton & Co, 1966. Pp. 363, 
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and times” of the same herole personage. The present biography is ucither 
so concise as Mr. Moore’s nor so full as Mr. Savave’'s, but its deticiencies w 


fortunately be less apparent now than when it was bi 











months ago, when, in the author's opinion, “t te’ was “hun 

gry for information” in regard to the Preside ely, too, the pub 
lic has not lost its memory with its appetite, and ean vs y th 

omissions of the record. It can almost rehearse by h f s speech 
of a svi-disant Mosea at Nashville, in October, 1864, which appears have 
been wholly invisible from a “national stand-point.” [It can contidently 
challenge Mr. Johnson himself to repeat lis much iterated fulm ns 
against the crime of treason, and the necessity of makin od y 1 
isument. Not one of these does our observer rept ce, and only v y 
suggests their existence by apologizing for them to a British review as 


made in a period of excitement and passion, by one who never pretended to 


be more than human. 





It is well, if possible, to re ach the stand ~ ynt Which s] li enable us to 
see eye to eye with our author. We have discovered it in his assumption 
concerning the President, that, “from the very necessity t : t 
task devolves on him of having [sir] to readjust the mnponent parts 
great empire shaken by the conilict of four years of wat We must not 
stop tocomplain that we do not perceive this necessity: that would be to 


Ciranted that the said burden has fallen 


kick away the stand-point at once. 


of right upon the said man, how shall we be persuaded t Atlas ul 
to his load ? 

This may be effected in a variety of ways. Our author's hod is to 
prove from the past history of Mr. Johnson that he is t ve 
man” and “ the man of destiny.” Por such a character 2 pedigt s desir 
able, though this, it has been observed, isa matter in which a man ought te 
be satisfied if he have an honest man fora father. A voucher for Jacob 
Johnson is not wanting: he was appointed porter of the bank at Raleigh 
by Col. Polk, who “ was shrewd, sagacious, energetic, and industrious No 
idler, no spendthrift, no drunkard could have won his confidence or eladed 
his vigilance.” We are then called upon to “contemplate ” the successiy 


promotions of the son from the tailor’s board to a seat in Congress. The op 
portunity to enlarge upon the impartial working of our 


as evinced in the humble origin of some of its proudest products, is, of course, 


not neglected. We are next told that the new representative, on 
for the first time in debate, “ managed to get the ear of the Hous which 
we are assured, is “a fortunate thing for a young member in the delivery of 





his first speech” —and much more comfortable than to get by the 


the House. hes i t 


A grandiloquent extract from one of his early speeches is quoted 


as something admirable in a man who, eighteen years before, could neither 


read nor write—a defence which might be used by nine out of every ten 
sophomores in the land; and an argument which would assert Frederick 
Douglass’s capacity to oceupy the White Hous this ju ire a thousand 








times more forcibly than At Johnson's. Still, the latter’s career has 
been really extraordinary ; an ugh success is not an iflicient test of 
an American messiah, perhaps, if we knew the rfiow/e or philosophy of it 
(as our author is fond of saying), we should at once acknowledge his divine 
patent and commission, Let us, then, gratefully learn that Mr. Johnson's 
popularity has been due to his ¥ to the « 





an equality.” This must not 








means merely “that every man, both naturally the law, is the 
equal of every other man, wader similar conditions and ei sf ‘ 

The convenience of this doctrine in the days of slavery is apparent: it may 
yet suflice to cover injustice to the blacks, if color is a * conditi a 





“ circumstance.” 


From another (or is it the same 





TIerald, our watchman discerns that 





that he was nominated at Baltimore with sy I 
demise. And if this does not reconcile us to his aut 
confide in him for the future, we must be brought 
well-established fact in the history of huma 


n nature, confirmed by observa, 


tion in every one’s experience, that a man exhibits the same traits of char- 





acter in every relation of life in which he may be placed.” “ Any man who 


loves sincerely the place where his children first saw the light, or who re- 
veres the spot where sleep the ashes of his parents, although he may have 


infirmities, /. ty be trusted.” “ No man ever betrayed his country over 


whose heart crept a feeling of melancholy tenderness when hi 


the old homestead where he spent the halcyon days of his youth, or whose 
eyes were involuntarily moistened when recurring to the scenes and events 
affections.” Mr. 
lively affection for North 


associated with the budding and blooming of his domestic 


Johnson, it is well known, has ever cherished a 
Carolina and Tennessee, and finds already his new home in Washington 


thought of 


— 








and dear to him. Can any one imagine Robert E. Lee or Jeffer 

son Davis looking wistfully towards Arlington Heights or towards a certain 
bend of the Mississippi? This intlexible President, who, as he himself says, 
{to retrace his steps, and whose future may be so distinctly deduce od | 

i his past in it be said of him as of Governor Johnson, that he can | 

W tand written petitions and the entreaties of friends for the pardon of 
minals, and yields only to the tears and sobs of wife, daughter, or mother ? | 
This unchangeable Executive-—does he still wish, as in 1850, “ to see each 
branch of the government moving in its legitimate sphere?” This tribune of 
the peopie—does he still think it an insult, as he did in 1860, for a President 
» veto a bill which has received the assent of two-thirds of Congress on its | 
lirst passage’ These questions are not discussed from a “ national stand- 
int,” whose field of vision was probably too vast to allow their being distin- 
uished, Besides, the author has a simple answer for all our misgivings. 
How little,” he says, borrowing the language of Napoleon III. in the case 
of Crosarand the first Bonaparte—* how little able are common men to judge 

ot the motives which govern great souls.” 

We dismiss this book with the remark that its spirit is not so detestable | 

as its logic. It is on the whole an absurd attempt to prove that Andrew 


Johnson is better fitted 


itself. This del 


to legislate in the name of the people than Congress 


usion las its adherents, of whom Mr. Johnson is the most 


conspicuous, but we do not believe that it is destined to gain ground or to 


prevail, ‘That our author will by and by discover his mistake we think 

very likely ; but not till he has descended from his look-out among the fogs. 
sicilidisilthcaitaniinies 

iiss Mulock’s Pow soston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866.)—In this book 

ve have the author of “John Ualifax ” writing poems, and they are evi- 


dently the utterance of the same mind and heart which spoke in the novel. 


* The great human caldron—it boils ever higher : 
Some drowning, some sinking; while some, stealing nigher, 
Athirst, come and lean o’er its outermost verges, 
Or touch, as a child’s feet touch, timorous, the surges— 
One plunge—lo! more souls swamped in Vanity-fair.” 
(hese are verses from a piece entitled “ Faithful in Vanity-fair,” and | 
the choice of subject, and the turn of thought, and the sentiment, they 
seomm to us very characteristic of the author. It is, perhaps, considering too | 
curiously, but we fancy, as one gets hints of men’s characters by observa 
tion of their gait, that even in the movement of the verse, which appears | 
to halt a little and go with a difficult, laborious step, one discerns what 
tuanner of person the author really is; that she is not one of the free, 
yiul spirits to whom poetry is truly the expression of the perc *ption o! 
beauty, but one of those burdened, careful souls whose law is the law | 
of servitude to duty, to whom freedom, unconstrained spontaneity, would 


be terrifying. In her vocation she is teacher rather than poet ; 


fully sows seed and never is purely poetical seeking flowers. When she 
sings of love it is from the heart she sings, and from a deep heart ; but the 
sentiment is gr id, not without sadness, already is looking forward to 
exres and responsibilities; it is love in the fear of God, the union of souls to 
| wed, There is nothing lightsome, intoxicating, perfectly happy in it. 
Life is to her a time of trial and probation and labor under the great task 
InASter’s ¢ This is a disposition of mind and these are themes which | 
? be rich in what is poetical, and so the readers of Miss Mulock’s poems 


. ‘They will find it in the novels however, and, as we think, find 


gets more adequate expression than when the author 


novels } 


¢c verse as the vehicle. Forshe is not particularly well endowed with | 
th ter and more superficial gifts and graces of the verse-maker. There | 
is nothing specially fine and admirable in the dress of her thoughts. We copy 
the lines entitled * An Old Idea,” as being a good sample of the author's 
ust bit of mind, and a good, indeed a very favorable, sample of her 
‘Stream of my life, dull, placid river, flow! 
I have no fear of the engulfing seas ! 
Neither I look before me nor behind, 
But, lying mute with wave-dipped hand, float on. 
‘It was not always so, My brethren, see 
The war-stained, trembling palm. It keeps the sign 
OF youth's mad wrestling with the wars that drift 
immutably, eternally along 
! would have kad them flow through fields and flowers, 
( ind taking freshness, perfume, joy : 
It winds through—here, Be silent, O my soul! 
The finger of God's wisdom drew the line: 
‘So Llean back and look up to the stars, 
And count the ripples circling to the shore, 
And watch the solemn river rolling on 
Until it widens to the open sea.” 
Aswityu (hole By F. Burrall, M.D. (William Wood & Co., New! 
vr] Phis convenient hand book purports to be merely a study of the 


t evidence concerning the disease now sitting at our gates. The com- 


, While intelligently reporting the conclusions of others, is, careful not to 
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| 


- | dogmatize, and the following propositions are the only ones which he en- 


dorses, “ as sustained by sufficient evidence to justify a belief in them ’’ 
* First. Cholera is a disease that is diffused by human intercourse. 
* Second. The cholera dejections are the chief (if not exclusive) agents in dissemin- 


ating the infectious material. 
* Third. Certain circumstances, among which moisture in the soil has a prominent 
| but not exclusive part, favor the spread of the disease.” 


Dr. Burrall therefore holds that quarantines are useful, especially in 
countries where the approach of the epidemic can be by sea alone. If there 
were not respectable physicians who denounce this view, we should say that 
| it was not merely the sensible but the only view to be adopted ; and we 
| shall still be of opinion that, had the passengers of the Eagland, the Vir- 
ginia, the Union, and the Helvetia been allowed to disperse at once through- 
out this city and the country at large, the cholera would now be raging here 
as it did last summer in Europe. Indeed, that quarantines are not wholly 
effective is no better reason for abandoning them than for discouraging sani- 

tary observ: — which are also not a pe fect safeguard against pestilence. 
Concerning the latter, Dr. Burrall gives the usual information and advice. 
As a valuable addition to his list of disinfectants, we may mention the ashes 
of anthracite coal—the plague of the housekeeper in town and in country 
alike. By mixing these with the contents of his privies, one may procure 
for himself e ‘xemption from noxious gases, and the transmutation of rubbish 
into a highly superior fertilizer. 

Dr. Hartshorne—(Cholera : Facts and Conclusions as to its Nature, Pre- 
-vention, and Treatment. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia)—maintains 
that there is a large class of facts ‘ altogether adverse to the supposition 
that the cholera is either contagious or in any way dependent for transmis 
sion upon human intercourse.” He does not believe that the disease is pro- 
pagated by the discharges of its victims. He scouts quarantine as a preven- 
tive of contagion. His theory is: 





‘ That the cause of cholera is a (yet undiscovered) protozoon, or primal organism, of 
extreme individual minuteness ; which, on entering the human body, affects it as an 
organic poison. 

Consequently, the only available measures against the cholera are such 
as belong to a sanitary police. As for treatment Dr. Hartshorne allows the 
customary choice. 


The L 


tion from Thomas Miller. 


Language of Flowers. Edited by Miss Ildrewe. With an introduce 
Illustrated by colored plates and numerous wood 
cuts, after Gustave Doré, Daubigny, Timms, and others. (Boston: De Vries, 
Ibarra & Co., 1866.)\—There is good authority, if authority is needed, for 
| saying that the visible forms of nature speak a very various language to 
nature's various votaries, and there is little to be said when one lover of 
flowers gives to a particular flowera meaning which to another person seems 
altogether wrong. It is nearly all arbitrary. The cypress may be said to 
signify mournfulness naturally, and the violet is fitly an emblem of retiring 
modesty, and the ivy expresses friendship well enough, though Bacchus 
used to appropriate it. But, begging Miss Ildrewe’s pardon, it seems irra- 
tional enough, worse than irrational a tailor would say, to make cabbage 
signify profit ; and is it not a funny reason for making the elder synonymous 
with compassion that it kindly “furnishes quack doctors with many of their 
most successful remedies?” As the defenders of capital punishment are 
fond of saying, This sort of merey to one criminal may be the greatest 
cruelty to the whole body of society beside. And is the water-lily called elo- 
quence for the same reason that it is very like awhale—comes up to the sur 
face and blows? There is something cynical in asserting that friendship is 
| typified by the little, ugly, formal arbor-vite, which has to be coaxed so 
| much and is so little worth coaxing, which is always green while it lives, 
}and when it ceases to be green dies. Then there is the splendid vermilion 
| pomegranate blossom, it seems not right to connect it with conceit, unless 
one intends the conceits of the glowing Orientals who delight to sing its 
And it is a sin of omission in the editor to leave out the lovely 
trailing arbutus or pilgrim’s May-flower. As for the sins of commission, as 
we said before, this floral lexieography is all a field for fancy, and we can 
assure our readers that Miss Ildrewe is a very pleasant companion with 
whom to wander through it. With the sweets of the meadows, and the 

little green lanes, and the woods, and the glories of the gardens she is lov- 
| ingly familiar, whether as they grow under the natural sky or as they 
blossom, almost more. beautiful, underneath the new heavens and over 
the new earth created for us by the poets. The pictures, it is to be con- 
fessed, do not keep the promise of the title-page, and this is the more pity, 
for the book will be in request by young people who wish to make a pretty 
present. 





} Taises. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 


Panis, June 1, 1866. 

Tuk approaching Congress of political wiseacres, convened for the pur- 
pose of doing what seems very like the work of “ piecing two impossibilities 
together,” will necessitate a prolongation of the Legislative session, and 
| thus retard for a few weeks the migration of the gay world towards the 
sea-side and the German watering-places, which reduces “the metropolis of 
Europe,” during six months of the year, to what, in fashionable parlance, is 

| called “a desert.” The Empress has just closed, with a very brilliant fe, 
| the series of private entertainments which succeed to the crowded “ state 
| balls” given at the Tuileries on the return of the court to the capital ; 
these “ private” soirées, to which from five hundred to eight hundred per- 





| sons only are invited, being the most agreeable things imaginable, in their 
The ladies, being in no danger of finding their finery torn to shreds 


| way. 
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as generally happens in the state balls, come out in the most exquisite 
“toggery” that the combined ingenuities of the toilette-artistes can com 
pass ; and as there are always a good many among them who would be 
beautiful in even the simplest costume, the spectacle afforded by the gather- 
ing of fair faces, wonderful dresses, jewels, and flowers, of embroidered uni- 


forms, court-suits, and the orders of all the knigkthoods of the world, is ex- | 


tremely brilliant. The Emperor and Empress lay aside much of their 
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ordinary state on these occasions, mingling with their guests, conversing | 


with those who are personally known to them, and taking a leading part in 
whatever may be going on. 

At the last of these pleasant gatherings, which always end with a sup- 
per” 


tissues were in the ascendant, and were the most admired. 


fit for the gods and the fairies,” 
The Empress 
wore a dress of white tulle, trimmed with blue satin ribbons and diamonds, 
a diadem necklace, and earings of diamonds, torquoises, and opals, and the 
ribbons aud decorations of various royal orders. 
in a white dress, wreathed with ivy-leaves bedewed with diamonds, and a 
Beautiful in white, 
trimmed with pink hyacinths; her fair rival, Marquise de Galliffet, also in 


head-dress to match. Baronne de Pourtales was 


white, with trimmings of the yellow tea-rose she so specially affects. Many 
of the prettiest dresses were of transparent tissues, striped or spotted with 
gold or silver, with coiffares of flowers of corresponding or contrasting col- 
ors mixed with tinsel. 

The great artiste, Sophie Cruvelli, who has not been heard here since 
her brilliant marriage with Baron Vigier—young, immensely rich, of high 
character and family, and devotedly attached to her—having consented to 
sing at two concerts given in this city, a few days ago, in aid of a 
well-known charity, at the Salle Herz, that pretty little temple of the melo 
dious muse, Which professes to hold 500 persons, was crammed to overflow 
ing. The managers had contrived to make no fewer than 800 “reserved” 
seats, all of which were let, long beforehand, at twenty francs each, and all 
to ladies ; stools for the gentlemen were squeezed in wherever they could be 
made to stand, and let at ten francs each ; the whole of the pretty s//e was 
hung with garlands of flowers, the stage included, and lighted with unusual 
brilliance and taste. il in- ball-dresses, their 
hair, necks, and arms sparkling with jewels, so that, as the gentlemen were 


The 800 ladies present were 


also in full dress, the scene was rather that of a ball-room than a concert. 
The diva, in whom the woman is admired quite as enthusiastically as the ar 
tiste, was received with a tempest of applause and an avalanche of bouquets ; 
she looked very well, and sang with all her old fire and perfection, to the 
immense satisfaction of her friends, who were just a trifle nervous as to the 
impression she would make after an absence of so many years; but the 
triumphal success of her recent appearance in aid of a charity-concert, at 


Cannes, was fully equalled on this occasion. So complete, indeed, was this 
success that the concert was repeated on the following evening, and with 
the same brilliant results; the demand for places on each occasion, notwith- 
standing their high price, being more than double the capacity of the 


hall. 


the great artiste in a splendid dress and covered with diamonds, for she ap 


Some little disappointment was felt by those who had hoped to see 


eared in a simple dress of white tulle, trimmed with wreaths of small 
1 


ivy-leaves, a wreath of the same on her neck and wrists, and ivy-leaves in 
the dense masses of her magnificent black hair. 


( c ICC ¢ 


It is no small proof of the 


f this lady that her husband’s family, who were at first furiously 
angry at what they considered a disgraceful mésa//ia on the 


the 
equally proud of her grace, her virtues, and her talent. 


part 


ot 


baron, are now amongst the most devoted of her ers, and 


worship) 


The summer races have opened with the victory of English hh: 


Ceylon, belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, much to the vexation of the 


an 


Tse 


“sportsmen” of France, who, since the triumph of the unrivalled Gladiat 


on the English turf, had pleasantly made up their minds that the days of 


humiliation for French horse-flesh were passed forever. The victory of Cey 
lon was not anything to be particularly proud of; for no first-rate horses ran, 
even for the “Grand Prize of of which the late Duke de Morny 


(who persuaded the Emperor, the Jockey Club, and the Municipality of 


Paris,” 


Paris into establishing the stake in question) used to say that the day which 
should see these stakes won by a French horse would be one of the proudest 
of his life. Faint and few were the cheers bestowed on the winning horse ; 
but the Jockey Club, feeling it necessary to reciprocate something of the 
magnificent hospitalities offered on the other side of the Channel to the 
fortunate owner of Gladiateur, entertained the dul at a banquet 
The 
liners of the Paris press are endeavoring to console the public under this 
“disgrace” by reminding them that the Duke of Beaufort is a descendant 


given at 


the classic restaurant of the “Trois Fréres Provencaux.” penny-a 


¢ 


dresses of various white, transparent | 


Princess Metternich was | 


y= 
(io 
methods of William the Conqueror. The duke, in reply to the felicitations 


of his entertainers, assured them that not but 


only he, 
Englishmen, are delighted with any prete 
t] 


tile 


Xt for coming 





expatiated on brightness of Paris skies, the splendor of 


fares, the delightful life and stir and amusement of Paris existence, unt 


his hosts may well have felt themselves consoled for the loss ot the palms 
so easily won by him. 

t 
1 


1e esteem 


The duke might have added, as another proof of 


Paris is held by “ perfidious Albion,” the heavy contributions paid every 


year by the latter to the admirable gifts of her ancient rival in the spheres 


of art and artistic industry. The best patrons of French artists are across 
the Channel. The manufacturers and shopkeepers look to the travelling 


English, who buy up so large a proportion of their charming temptations, 





as quite their best customers. A visit to the ateliers of the ‘at sculptor, 


Baron de Triqueti, in the Rue Pigalle, would tax the equanimity of his Eng 























lish brethren somewhat heavily. The baron is executing for Queen Vie 
|toria the great series of Biblical scenes that will cover the interior of 
the Memorial Chapel which she is building in honor of her late hus 
band. These magnificent compositions are executed a new style of mo 
saic, the invention of M. de Triqueti, and are composed partly of lines cut 
into the white stone, and filled with color, partly eces of colored marble 
inserted into the groundwork. Each great tilde is framed, as it wer n 
a broad border of this beautiful multicolored work, in which green, white 
and yellow marbles are thus inserted into the pale cho e-CO 
phyry which forms the groundwork. Besides this fine series rures 
in which are nearly of life-size, and which will form the s " 
terior of the chapel, there will be immense number of exquis 

bas-reliefs, representing saints, prophet 3.4 yut n 
white marble, which will be inserted ingles s t 
larger pieces, over doorways and in panels and cornices. When shed 
‘these decorations will rank among the most exquisite ere ns of the chisel 
It is for this same chapel-interior n Durant, of London, 

“ the Reynolds of sculpture,” is executi i e-size likenesses 
of the Queen and all the royal children, big an ttle The skill and ta 
with which she contrives to combine the most lifelike fidelity of torn 
and expression with a grace and dignity worthy Ss vs ve 
enabled her to make of this series of portraits at ones uithful record of 


of the old Norman stock, transplanted into English soil by the summary | 


her royal sitters and a work of the highest value and interest in an artistic 











point of view. So delighted is the Queen with the portraits ( reh en 
already taken that she is having numerous is made fron s 
presents to her friends. Thus, Barbédienn wn manu l 
of artistic bronzes, of the Boulevard Montmartre, has just ext 1 nearly 
two dozen of these reductions of the Princess Roy Pr ss 
Helena, in solid gold, the first to be given as mementoesof the baptism of he 
eldest grandson, the future K of Prussia s ) resented as 
mementoes of the approaching 1 ae Princess Helena. All these re 
ductions are set as brooche rhe centre forms a medallion, w the head 
in bas-relief, in dull gold, nearly of the Roman hue. ‘1 bord » the re 
ductions of the Princess of Prussia is composed ie classic wreath of 
laurel-leaves, in green enat in high relief, the edge of each leaf shown by 
the faintest sump of gold; in the centre of the wreath, over the head, is 
the rose « f Englan a t lt el he Sco ch thistle, to the right the Irish 
shamrock, and the centre, below, the crowned double-headed eagle of 
Prussia, all in 1 id in color yrooch, thus completed, is slightly 
oval, and rathe ive-s piece, and most classi 1 style 
and tone—a truly ng n T 1 s Princess 
Helena are similar in size and general s t raise enamel 
encircling the medallion is ily set Ww s jewels. Intended for 
wedding-present rand m liant than that of her sister, and 
forms a m lificent ant vers it t, though less purely clas- 
sical than that of the Princess 

The Emperor is said to be very desirous rescuing M. de Lamartine 


from his harassing pecuniary difficulties, and to have determined on offer- 


vad of liabilities (amounting to between two 


ing to transfer to the state his | 


and three millions of francs), and to pay to him, from the civil list, an an 


, oy PRM 4K 
forty thousand francs during his the poet, on his side, 


nual pension of 


would abandon to the state the copyrights of his works, his patrimonial 
estates, and his personal property of all kinds. As the whole of the great 
poet’s “belongings” represent but a small portion of his habilities (the 





greater part of which, it is but fair to remember, he inherited from his 
father), this condition is evidently attached to the Imperial offer only with a 
view to saving the pride of the bankrupt. Whether the latter will accept 


the offer is, however, somewhat doubtial. 
STELLA, 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they wiil be returned to 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamp. 
All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tuk Nation should 


be addressed lo the Editor. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS'S SINCERITY. 

Dr. CRAVEN, the post surgeon at Fortress Monroe, has fallen a vic- 
tim to the prevalent mania for book-making, and has produced a full, 
true, and particular account of Jefferson Davis's behavior since his 
committal to that stronghold. The doctor informs the world with 
much earnestness that he has always been a Union man and an anti- 
slavery man, and that, if his work displays sympathy with the prisoner, 
it must not be inferred that he has, or has ever had, the smallest sympathy 
In other words, like a true Christian, he hates the 
He also protests 


with secession. 
sin while loving and commiserating the sinner, 


strongly that he has in no line committed the smallest violation of 


professional confidence. Whatever Mr. Davis told him as his medical 
- adviser shall descend with him to the tomb; but everything else about 
the unfortunate man, his feelings, his fancies, his chagrins, his weak- 
nesses, his opinions, his habits, all the petty acts of his life, from his 
pulling on his stockings in the morning to the putting out of his 
candle at night, that a vigilant and minute observer could catch and 
write down from day to day, may be learned of Dr. Craven for the 
If Mr. Davis is satisfied with the 
volume nobody else has aright to complain; but if he is, both he and 
Dr, Craven must at least have the decency not to claim credit for much 
delicacy of feeling. 


small sum of a dollar and a quarter. 


an honest penny, and we are bound in courtesy to suppose that it has, 
it is to excite the sympathy of the public for the prisoner, and prepare 
the way ior general acquiescence either in his pardon or in his acquittal 
after a sham trial. That it will be partially successful we have no 
doubt, and that any effort in this direction meets with the highest offi- 
cial approval we have just as little doubt. There have been several in- 
dications of late of a sneaking desire on the part of those who have 
him in custody to turn him loose, if a reasonable pretext could be 
found for doing 
reconciling the country to seeing him back in Mississippi than the 
publication of such a record of his sufferings and thinkings as Dr. 
Craven's, 

There is nothing in the yolume more striking or able or more artful 
than Mr. Davis's definition of the struggle in which he figured so prom- 
inently. 
painful but inevitable mode of deciding a difference of opinion, honest 
on both sides, between the North and South as to the structure of the 
Government, declares that he always so regarded it, and therefore did 
As 

to the value of this as a statement of facts, we will only say that many 
of Mr. Davis's speeches during the haleyon days of the Confederacy 
furnish a strange commentary upon it. 

What concerns us most to know is not whether the secessionist lead- 
ers were honest in thinking they had the right to secede, but whether 
This is the 
We doubt if treason, in the sense 


H{e now declares the war to have been merely a rough and 


his best to prevent the infusion of unnecessary bitterness into it. 


they were justified in resorting to arms in assertion of it. 
real question in all cases of treason. 
of levying war on an established government, has ever been committed 
by men who might not fairly claim credit for an honest belief in the 
justice of their cause. Treasonable attempts on the lives of sovereigns 
or ministers of state have, of course, as often been made by knavish 
conspirators as by honest fanatics ; but we doubt whether there has ever 
been a rising in arms, on a considerable scale, for the purpose of over- 
throwing a government, in which the great body of the insurgents 
were not thoroughly satisfied that they had God and the right on their 
sile. This has been true of every revolution or attempt at revolution 
that has ever occurred in Europe. Men in civilized countries are not so 
fond of disorder and turbulence, do not reck so little of the horrors of 
civil war, as to take arms in mere wantonness, and imperil their lives 
anc fortunes for the sake of a little excitement. And when our Con- 


The Nation. 


I stitution made treason a crime it undoubtedly contemplated the 


If the book have any object beyond the turning of 


so, and it would be ditlicult to find a better mode of 
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possibility of large bodies of men becoming dissatisfied with the Gov- 
ernment, and attempting to overthrow it for some reason that might 


seem to them good, ‘a 


Nobody doubts that Jefferson Davis believed honestly in the 
There was no law against his doing so, There 
is no law against any man’s doing so, Nobody but an East- 
ern tyrant would seek to prevent a man’s holding any theory of 
the nature of the government he pleases. You may even in St. Peters- 
burg hold the Emperor to be either a despot, a constitutional monarch, 
a pope, Or a usurper; you pay your taxes and choose your own view of 
the character of those who receive them. Any Hungarian in Austria 
may consider Francis Joseph merits dethronement, and any legitimist 


right of secession. 


in Paris may be as satisfied as he pleases that Louis Napoleon is a rob- 
that Henry V. ought to be on the throne. But in none 
cases would anybody be allowed to enforce his opinions 
with the It is in this resort to arms that treason consists, 
There is no moral or legal guilt in holding the Calhoun doctrine of 
State rights. But there is moral and legal guilt in attempting to put 
it into practice by force. What Mr. Davis and his fellows ask us to do 
is to treat everybody who chooses to get up a rebellion, and gives some 
plausible reason for it, as an honest fellow, only a little mistaken. 
What would he have said to this plea if put forward on behalf of John 
Brewn? Waskenot honest? Was not Ais difference of opinion with the 
charlatan who was then governor of Virginia, and who now flaunts his 
treason in our faces with perfect impunity, as to the constitution 
of Southern society, just as sincere as Mr. Davis's on the right of seces- 
But was that held by Southern lawyers to be any justification 
of his rising? No society could hold together for ten years which tol- 
No government is worthy of the name 
which is compelled to enquire into the motives of those who seck to 
destroy it before punishing them; and to suppose that the framers of 
the Constitution, while detining treason, left it to each citizen to decide 
when his commission of it was justifiable, is to accuse them of having 
inserted a sorry joke in the most solemn and important state paper in 
history. 


ber, and 
of these 
sword, 


sion. ? 


erated a doctrine so monstrous. 


If Jefferson Davis is punished—and we trust he will be—it will be 
not to gratify any personal hatred for him, but to prevent others like 
him from ever again trying to put theories of government into practice 
by force of arms, as long as the press is free and the ballot-box open, 
It isin having done this that his crime consists. We care nothing 
about his theories. All we know is that he killed 200,000 men, and 
covered the land with desolation, in trying to put an end to the Union. 
Ife may have been directed to do this in a vision, or may have come to 
it by reading his Bible; but it is enough for us to know that to admit 
sincerity as an excuse for it, would place the lives and fortunes of the 
community at the mercy of its knaves and fools. 

There is one other reason which is, in our minds, hardly less cogent. 
We have filled the whole earth for the last four years with denunciations 
of the moral guilt of the rebellion. We have dinned into everybody's 
ears without ceasing that the secessionist leaders were designing knaves, 
that their crime was the greatest crime and our cause the holiest cause 
We owe it to our own character, therefore, and to the 
moral sense of our own people not to let these men go unwhipped of 
justice. Either the war as conducted by us was a great outrage on hu- 
man rights, or those who began it deserve some worse fate than defeat 
-—deserve from us some solemn, emphatic, and judicial indication of our 
estimate of their guilt. We know of nothing that tends more to blunt 
people’s sense of right and wrong, and foster that growing indifference 
to the moral aspect of offences against the law, which we dignify with 
the name of good nature, than to hunt men down for four years with 
prayers, and tears, and execrations, shedding our best blood in our ef- 
forts to catch them, for having committed the foulest of offences, and 
having caught them, to laugh with them over the chase and send them 
back to theirhomes. There are people who see something sublime in our 
horror of crime and in our growing disposition to let eriminals go on 
free, We see in it nothing but an excessive reaction from the blind 
severity of a past age, the growth of an effeminacy which makes many 


in history. 





good men doubt whether a Christian commonwealth be possible. 
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INSURANCE AGAINST STRIKES. 

THERE is no graver problem occupying the public mind just now 
than how the dispute between labor and capital is to be adjusted. 
The question is now a perplexed one, owing to the transition state 
between the old and the new civilization in which we live. Formerly 
the employers of labor had everything their own way, and now the 
laborers are trying to have their turn at the dictatorship. In point of 
fact, there is not, and never was, any real discrepancy between the in- 
terests of the two classes, and any tyrannical abuse of power on the 
part of the masters, of old time, really worked to their disadvantage, 
just as the attempt of the men to carry impossible points is certain to 
be damaging to them. Justice is the best possible political economy, 
and any endeayor, on either side, to set her scales awry will be sure to 


be punished by a thwack with the flat, if not with the edge, of her! 


sword. We might illustrate this proposition by the problem of recon- 


structing the system of labor at the South, which is well-nigh as hard 
to solve, and the solution of which is almost as vital to the 
welfare as the political reconstruction itself. 
lies nearer home. 


general 
But our present business 


The system of trades’ unions and other associations of laborers for 
their own protection have undoubtedly been of material service to 
those belonging to them, by giving them more correct notions of their 
rights than their fathers had, and furnishing them with a means of en- 
forcing them. The good they are calculated to perform we rather think 
they have already done, in raising, reasonably, the rate of wages and 
limiting, reasonably, the hours of labor. Whatever success they have 
had, however, has been only as far as they worked in harmony with 
the eternal laws of political economy, and rectified the existing viola- 
tions of them. The moment they attempt to repeal or amend these 
laws in their own interest, these associations become mischievous, only 
mischievous, and that continually, and to themselyes even more than 
to the employers and the community at large; for the first and heaviest 
loss falls on themselves. This attempt has just been made here. The 
efforts to reduce the hours of labor at the pleasure of the laborer, with- 
out a corresponding reduction in the rate of wages ; 
labor arbitrarily, and to compel compliance by striking work ;_ to re- 
quire the same wages to be paid to the bad workman as to the good, 
to limit the number of apprentices to be permitted to learn trades, and, 
above all, the execrable tyranny of preventing the willing workman 
from exercising his right to labor on such terms and for such time as 
he sees good, all these attempts are in defiance of eternal laws, and 
must ultimately fail. But the question is how to bring them to an end 
speedily before they have disorganized labor, demorelized laborers, and 
established an Gaperivm in imperio of the most tyrannical and oppress- 
ive kind, only to be overthrown by force of arms; and it is a question 
on the answer to which the condition of our industry during the next 
fifty years will largely depend. 

How is this to be done? It seems to us that the masters may take 
a leaf out of the book of the men as to this matter. How is it that 
strikes are now possible? Because all, or almost all, the operatives 
above the merest day-laborers belong to a kind of mutual insurance 
company for the protection of their rights, as they understand them. 
When a strike is determined on in any trade, in a particular place, the 
men receive from a fund already on hand, or contributed for the occa- 
sion, money enough to enable them to subsist while the strike lasts. 
This money sometimes comes, as we suppose, from unions of particular 
trades and sometimes from a general organization including them all, 
Thus the loss is spread over a wide surface, and, though by no means 
immaterial to the contributors, can be borne in the hope of carrying 
their points. Now, what is there to hinder a combination of the em- 


ployers of labor to counteract this mischievous intermeddling with the | 


laws of demand and supply? An analogous association of large and 
small capitalists having for its object to make effectual resistance to 
strikes by dividing the losses among so many as to make the share of 
each almost inappreciable, on the principle of mutual insurance com 
panies, it seems to us would soon put the matter at rest on its right 
basis. It is the fact that the operatives have their employers so greatly 
in their power, by means of their combinations, that gives them the 
giant's strength which they seem inclined to use so giantly. 
the employers from this dependence, and they stand face to face with 


Relieve 
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to fix the price of 


their men on equal ground to adjust fairly the relations of capital and 
labor. 
For it happens that the pressure of strikes very seldom falls upon 
the very rich, who can afford to fall back on their reserved capital and 
, Wait till the operatives come to their common sense again, If it alw ays 
did, there would be no need of combination, for large capitalists can 
generally take excellent care of themselves. The greatest part of the 
husiness of the world, requiring the application of capital to labor, is 
done by master-workmen of very moderate means. The completion of 
their contracts, of house or ship-building, or printing, or what not, at 
the time appointed, is not only important to their credit but essential 
to their livelihood. It is this class of persons on whom the blind 
, tyranny of strike-mongers falls with the greatest severity. They are at 
the mercy of these laborers, and they often find those mercies cruelties. 
At the most critical moment of the job the men demand more wages 
or less work for the same, and the employer often has to comply, to his 
great loss if not entire ruin. And the employer is often obliged to sub- 
mit to imperfect or slack work and insolent treatment, because the dis- 


missal of one workman would endanger the stopping of all. Now, 
such an association as we suggest would meet all such cases. A man 


projecting a piece of work requiring labor for a space of time, by pay- 
ing a moderate premium, in proportion to what he expects to make by 
the job, and agreeing to be liable to a certain further assessment in 
case of great general necessity, as is done in mutual insurance compa- 
nies, would be entitled to secure trom such an association such a pro- 
portion of the profit he expected to make, or the whole of it, as might 
be originally agreed upon, in case his operations should be interrupted 
by a strike. The owners of the ship-yards and docks, for instance, 
who are now the objects of the caulkers’ and gravers’ strike, would 
suffer no loss, excepting what they had paid to ensure against it, did 
such an association now exist; and they could hold out as long as is 
necessary to bring the men to reason. 

Now there may be very grave objections to this plan, but we have 
been unable to discover them, and do not believe that they can be in- 
superable ones, The risk is as calculable a one as most of those en- 
sured against, and the losses as readily adjustable. If the capitalists 
employing labor, and this includes almost all, would unite in such a 


plan of self-protection and protection of each other, the trades unions 
for all purposes of mischief would be at an end. For all their bene- 
ficent purposes they would be stronger than ever. The only real ob- 
jection that we can imagine to such an association is the fear that it 
might give to capital too absolute a control over labor, which might 
be abused to purposes of oppression, But in this country, where every 
man has a voice in the State and in the formation of public opinion, 
such a fear we hold to be absolutely chimerical. The laborer would 
learn that the due adjustment of his rights with those of the capitalist 
is as material to his own interest as to tha€ of hisemployer. He would 
come to see that there is no antagonism, but the most absolute identity 
between the interests of capital and labor, and the result would be the 
most friendly relations between the master and the operative classes 
anal the greatest amount of prosperity to both. And when these rela- 
tions had been thus adjusted, through the collision of the efforts of 
both parties to protect themselves, the association would die a natural 
death for the lack of food to feed on. For this strike of the caulkers 
and gravers is but the entering edge of the wedge, which will be driven 
home if some stay cannot be interposed between its cleaving force and 


the best interests of society. 


There is one other means of safety which has been tried very success- 
fully in England, in several cases, and which we wish, most heartily, 
masters here could be induced to resert to—and that is the plan of di- 
viding all profits over a certain amount amongst the men as a bonus, 
There is nothing which would so completely and effectually squelch 
the eight hour movement, and produce real harmony of feeling be- 
tween employers and employees, as this, It would here, as it has done 
in England in the few cases in which it has been tried, put an end to 
waste, and do away with the labor of supervision, as every workman 
would have the strongest interest in seeing that every other workman 
did his duty. The real solution of the capital and labor problem ig 
to be found in some form of partnership. 
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HAS THE NORTH BEEN UNGENEROUS ? 


Tue eloquent pastor of Plymouth Church, in a recent address to 


his people, said: “ The North had a chance to show grace, and love, 


— 


and magnanimity. How I long to see been disap 


Have 
pointed, It has not been done.” 
This charge, from a Northern man of Northern principles, deserves 


a degree of consideration to which the accusations of our enemies 
might not be entitled. When Southern writers rave, either in th 
Riehmond ELraminer or the New York Nes, about the hatred of the 
radicals towards the South, we know that argument would be wasted 


in the South 


But when a man like Mr. Beecher 


upon them, because their object is to perpetuate hatred 
towards all Northern men and ideas. 
expresses his disappointment at the lack of magnanimity in the North, 
it is necessary to review the past, and see what foundation there is for 
the charge. 

That the North has not come up to the ideal standard of a perfect 
generosity will, we suppose, be conceded by every one who 
that it ought to have shown generosity at all. The best men and the 
best societies are far from perfect. Far be it from us to bestow such 


beliey Cs 


unseemly flattery upon our countrymen as to assert their perfection in 
any respect whatever. 
their faults, and a more earnest desire to make them conscious of their 
defects, than any enemy can possibly have. But the question now un 
der consideration is one to be determined by a comparison of the North 
with other nations or persons under similar circumstances, rather than 
In advising the North, at the close of 
the rebellion, it was right to urge it to act according to the highest 


by any absolute moral standard. 


conceivable idea of magnanimity ; but in judging it, after its course has 
been taken, it is grossly unjust to criticize it from that exalted and su- 
perhuman stand-point. 

Now we think that a very simple test may be adopted by which to 
determine what has been the spirit of the North during the last year. 
It is not difficult to form an idea of the feelings and conduct of an 
average man in private life towards an enemy. It is possible to com 
pare the action of various nations and governments toward their ene- 


mies with that of private individuals under corresponding cireum- 


stances, Making this comparison, we believe it will be admitted that, 
as a rule, governments have been more severe and unrelenting towards 
their enemies than individual members of such governments would 
think it right to be towards their own personal enemies. The instinct 
of vengeance has seldom been checked at the outset, or been restrained 
by any other than strictly prudential considerations. 


Thus the Irish rebellions, all of them insignificant, and the last one | 


simply ludicrous beside our civil war, were punished with severity- 
The 


Sepoy rebellion was punished by inhumanities which the average Eng- 


all the earlier ones with profuse bloodshed and even torture. 


lishman would have shrunk from inflicting upon a private enemy. 
Rebellion in France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, and Poland, has met 
with terrific punishment, lasting long after all resistance had ceased. 
According to Mr. Kinglake, 26,000 persons were murdered in Paris 
alone by the orders of Louis Napoleon, and 400,000 cast into dungeons 
of 
order by murder and floggings scattered right and left with indiscrim- 
inate profusion. Even Switzerland, which, as a republic, could not 


or transported to Cayenne. Russia and Austria avenged the cause 


bear to indulge in these “ wholesome severities,” compelled its rebel 


il Ss 


lious cantons, if we are correctly informed, to pay the whole expense 
of the war waged against them, 

What would have been the conduct of the South in the same cir 
cumstances? Gov. Wise says frankly, albeit with a devilish spirit, 
that he would have stripped us naked; if he had been entirely frank, 
he would have added The fate of 


Union men in Texas, Tennessee, and North Carolina, the pens of An- 


and hung us on the nearest trees, 


dersonville, Florence, and Belle Isle, make the nature of Southern 
Does any man dream that confiscated lands 
would have been restored, tax sales stopped, and Union men, however 
impenitent, have been allowed to yote 
and hold oflice in West Virginia and East Tennessee, if they had been 
surrendered to the Southern Confederacy by a treaty of peace ? 

Let us imagine a man living on a Western settlement, carrying on a/ 


generosity quite Clear. 


penitent, much less if wholly 
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dispute at law with a perverse neighbor, The latter, beaten in every 
He 


drives him out of Mis home, burns up his property, kills two or three 


court, makes a desperate attempt to take his adversary’s life. 
of his sons, fights long after the struggle both at law and in muscle is 
clearly decided, doing more mischief after his cause is hopeless than 
before, 


even and only yields when deprived of every weapon, and 


when resistance is simply impossible. How many men, having fought 
such a fight, and beaten such an enemy, and, we will further suppose, 
w to take his life, or at any rate his property, would 
You may have all your property, and 


being allowed by la 


say to him, * 
I will pay two-thirds of all my costs at law, though I have an execu- 
I forgive you all the past, on 


You may go free. 


tion against you for the whole amount. 
one condition: your man Cuffee helped me to whip you; you must 
well as I treat you, and he will help you pay your 


iffee a 


now treat Ci 
share of the costs ?” 

We say that not one man in a hundred would act thus generously, 
Yet this is exactly what the Northern 
And if 


general disposition to accept these 


either in America or Europe. 
1 


people have done to the South, with substantial unanimity. 


the South would but manifest a 
terms in good faith, the unanimity of the North in offering them would 
Mr. Stevens advocates a different theory, and talks much 
But he has utterly failed to 
obtain any support for these schemes, even under the present wide- 
If the South should manifest 
we do not believe that Mr. Stevens himself would con- 


be pe rfect. 


of confiscation and other punishments. 


spread distrust of Southern good faith. 
a better spirit, 
tinue to advocate any measures of punishment, except as to the fore 
leaders of the 


© enough support in the North to secure him a patient 


most rebellion ; and we are quite certain that if he did, 


he would not hay 
hearing. It is the evasion of the South in regard to the claim of right 
ts evident disposition to repudiate the national debt, its 


to secede, i 


overhearing demeanor, its hatred of Northern men, its persecution of 


Northern teachers, its outrageous treatment of the colored people, its 
evident anxiety that Andrew Johnson should play the traitor and call 
upon it for support, and, in short, its hundred tokens of Punic faith, 
that chill the springing magnanimity of the North, and make it pos- 
sible for Mr. Stevens to advocate confiscation and disfranchisement. 

We hure tried them. Mr. John- 
son’s policy has had at least one benelicial result, in showing what the 
Tt has made it clear that the 
South values the power of self-government mainly as a means of op- 


The Southern people say, Try us! 


South will do with its regained liberty. 


Freetimen’s codes, making the freedmen mere serfs; con 


pression. 
stitutions carefully framed so as to exclude Northern men from political 
}influence; Union men excluded from all honor, and treated as lepers; 
Northern missionaries mobbed and insulted, not in occasional instances, 
‘but as the rule; Memphis riots and Louisiana elections; all tell one 
story of bad faith and malignant temper. 

Yet, in spite of all this, the North has just refused to disfranchise 
rebels; and three-fourths of those who are daily represented as the 
special foes of the South would gladly restore it to all its privileges on 
the basis of universal suffrage and universal amnesty. But this prop- 
osition is treated by the South as the bitterest wrong of all. It prefers 
of the North 
The 


cheap gener- 


to endure any amount of oppression that the conscience 
will allow, rather than forego the right of oppressing others. 
magnanimity which the North is urged to exercise is the 
osity of conciliating its enemies by delivering its humble friends into 
their hands, bound hand and foot, and ready to be cast into the fur- 
nace prepared for them. 


-- > - 

A TENNESSEE OLYMPIO. 
Mr. Burke, when he mourned the departure of the age of chivalry in 
h is worthy of sounder reason, could 


Ik 

a celebrated passage the rhetoric of whic 
have foreseen that chivalry would return on the 31st of May, A.D. 1866, to 
irradiate the State of Tennessee, in the United States of America, the pros- 
pect might have mollified the grief of his conservative and apprehensive 
spirit. We have before us a letter printed in the Louisville Jovrnal, full at 
once of knightly emotion and grammatical solecisms, reciting she splendors 
of “a tournament” 
aforesaid, in the course of which seventeen “ knights” tilted for crowns and 


nosegays. 


held at Clarksville, Tennessee, as aforesaid, on the day 


One horse died of a bad fall, and one chevalier was “ sprained ”’ 
by falling with him—an aggregate of bloody noses and cracked crowns at 
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which we fear 




















down his immortal pen in contempt. But we must no ul. If 
no creature was killed upon this interesting occasion (except the horse) it 
was arrang eforehand id stipulated tl the cor hould n ) 
mortal It was asort of mili muster, a fash of t Midd \ves— 
a hichliy refined and 1 ian kind o m-fig ) ul le uni 
relation to th tour ‘nt sy ' ch » read of that a | rcus 0 
hippotheatron bears to the Field of ¢ of Gold. Tl ” ints W 
arrayed n 1 iron arm | n fat i som \ i 
were “really m ificen vhile, as ' urth ! med, “2 I 

the r t Mus ‘ V 1 ‘ i Luilt > i i t i A t { ms 
to have been a | promiscuous and not without a certain touch of an 
achronism. If Sir Montgomery Merrit saw fit to appear as “The Black 
Prince,” Sir Henry Herndon was not to b ned from ficurin is 
“'Thadd of Warsaw There wa i¢ Knight of the Fallen Banner 
and there was “ Sir Walter Raleich.” Long vw ' 1 to 
learn that his “ Hiawatha” was impersonated upon the occasion, and stan 
next in the roll of chivalry to ‘The Ka S I But if 
the costumes were of no a n particular, the s ies r we defy you to 
have an American “ tournamen or an A n an in without 
speeches—were decidedly modern, with the true wild ess of our native 
eloquence. 

After “the fiery horses’”—we quote the uncommonly fine language of 
the correspondent——“ after the fiery horses and their ud-crested riders 
had inoved around the circuit two or three times in winsome, all but God 














like style "--(God-like style is good, bu would have been better to have 
used 2 small “ @”’)- ‘y had made th t the w 
gate,” they then came back again, and were “ dis} li observane 
of military usage in front of the stand” to listen to the speech-making. It 
was “ Gen. Qu ” who “urged them on to the gen contest in the mos 
inspiriting terms.” Ile said everything which he could re ‘ 

pected to say to animate, exalt, stimulate, and encourage tl fancy war 
riors. He likened them to “the manly combatants of ancient G e;’ h 
compared them favorably with “the so ranks of the Roman legion; 
he conjured them to cate} vuurage from t bright eyes of eir fair specta 
tors ; and he ended by sublimely exelaimin; Yo, then, ga cnights 
The whole world is impatient to know who will be our sovereign queen 

hearts and of beauty.” The “whole world” may not be much interested 
to know the name, but for the benefit of the curious few we may state tha 
Miss Molly Boyd was the blushing and beautiful reciy hon 





ors. She received her flowery crown from Gen, W ma, “ who 8 
was replete with everything that the poetry of the moment demande 

The gallant letter-writer affirms that the general ‘ ised the hearts of th 
young kni and the lovely queen to pulsate hymeneally, and their cheeks 


to be suffused in blushes.” xclaims, “these ceremonies sent a 





queer shock to many a surrounding breast And then came something 
which they did not have in Athens, nor in Rome—something Bois de Gil 
bert never enjoyed and the Lady Rowena never presided over—* a rich, rare 
and racy barbecue.” The knights were lungry—the queen of beauty had 
an excellent appetite—the king-at-arms was extremely sharp-set—the 


peckish” as Sancho Panza——* there was more than a suffi 


Then 


heralds were as “ 


ciency of edibles, and nobody left the prandial region unsatisfied.” 
7 


the knights, internally fortified, went back 


and “decapitated a manikin.” 


f r ey 


» Chevalier Bayard, Rob R 


the Black Prince trotted horses “ for a pair 


to the ring “* for sobe 





deus of Warsaw, Hiawatha, and 
After this, and to conclude, there was a ball 


of silver spurs.” ificent 


“We ] it 





be justly daguerreotyped save upon the tablet of memory.” 
there fixed,” he : 


But our readers have doubtless had enough of what, after all, must haw 


+1 


lds complacently. Happy corresponden 


been a sort of shabby-genteel spectacle, as any “tournament” in the year 


1866 must necessarily be. This queer aping of knighthood—this droll 


resus 
citation of mouldy forms—this putting on of the rag-tag and bob-tail of ro 


mance—the toy lances and the theatrical lists, the sham combats and th 


the 


alry”” which sectional vanity with ludicrous complacency laid claim to, and 


poor decapitated manikin—it is all about as genuine assumed “ chiv 


which common-sense soon converted into a nickname. Thee 


tton-growers 





and the tobacco-planters of South Carolina and Virgin 
least like the 
modern civilization has 
of the of the old 
graces poetry has 


1 were not in 





ities of character wl! 


While 
in 


Crusaders, except in their qual 


made discreditable. they 


vices affected, vain, those minor 


which and which, if 


existed, have long been not merely obsolete but extinct. 


chivalry, they 


assigned to it, they ey 
It was impossi 


to concede a special and superior refinement to a society in which pers 
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revenge, while cultivated as a virtue, was continually resorting to the rude 


of assassination, to the butcherly 


methods of gladiators and the 
ta. It 
households peculiarly and admirably polished ir 


skulking ambush of the Corsican vendet was hard believe those 


to 


which the lash was the 








constant and recognized instrament of domestic discipline. It was imposing 
a Vast tax upon our credulity to ask us to admit a more than usually deli 
cate sense of justice in those who defrauded the laborer of his daily hire, or 
\ Viarly romantic gallantry in others who smote shrinking womanhood 
" i heavy hand and were deaf to the despairing cries of bereaved mater 
nity. Shocked out of a judicial equanimity by the contemplation of shame 

{ crimes like these, it is probable that we have overlooked whatever may 

r y excellent in the Southern character, and have failed to do jt e to 
qua s admirable in themselves and easily allowed when not overshadowed 


by prevailing vices. It must be admitted, we fear, that the love of woman 


iivairy animated and fostered was of a coarse and sensual character, 








and that the callant knight thought of his “ladye love” as a toy for his 
amusement, and not as an equal, a friend, and a companion. How far “ mod 
ern chivalry” has thus retrograded towards barbarism we need not here et 
quire. It is pleasanter to believe and to avow our belief that a social condi- 
tion awaits the South in which there will not be so much tournament talk 
of love and of beauty, but a nobler recognition of all that is comely and 
lovely in the character of woman. 
= arn 
THE PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE OF BATTERY. 
THe great apologist of the Quakers might not find it hard, but, as men 


ro, any other man than Barclay would not find it easy to visit Mr. Rous- 


s recent folly with unqualified condemnation, 
like to believe, strikes back if he is struck by lightning, and is 


The typical Kentuckian, 
tuckians 


» far from holding the 


suave philosophy that no respectable person will, 


and no other can, insult him, that with noble eagerness he snuffs an affront 


afar off, and, like the costermonge 


rs donkey, the Kentuckian’s honor may 


ve said to keep cultivated raws all ready with inflamed tenderness for any 


every blow. Even the es i » which we have heard so much 








vit the Kentuckian brags of, shall not believe, as that mig 


feigned to have bragged of his, eminent 





Tamburlaine the Great is 


Dboaster 


because of the lofty soul with 


Not on mere pounds avoirdupois, 





nor on 


lollars did the whiskey-distilling branch of our 


Southern aristocracy base 
‘aim to admiring deference, but on its notorious delicacy and greatness 
body, with its extremities small and shapely, as Dr. Bellows: 


of soul. The 





4 


for the sake of peace and concijiation, was w x to admit, might be as 


y 








straig bust as Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz could be fond 
of believing it, but the mounting spirit of the true Kentuckian, delicately 
susceptible, opposes the seven-shooter to the ferule of the insolent school 
master, and if bu ighly breathed u demands a shot at twelve paces, 
or to be allowed a k fair show in a bar-room, or to be shut up with 
its injurious enemy in a roo 1 alone h two double-barrelled 
euns, with twelve buckshot in each barrel, and by the sympathizing public 
sentiment of the Dark and Bloody Ground it usually had its claim allowed. 

But leaving out of view th rhaps extreme opinion in regard to the 
cheap defense of notions which is understood to be prevalent in Kentucky, 
the late assault and battery on Mr. Grinnell by his fellow representative 
opens two or three interesting questions. How much abuse does society 
re uire a man to without unchristian resentment? Should a very 





excessively el of debate be sutfered to protect scurrility in Con- 


istic privilege 


» in the street unless the speaker was 
» House 


lerance of the words of Grinnell and 


eress Which would never 





prepared for a stout fight 
seau for his acts of Wed 


debarred from expelling Rous 











Rousseau on Monday these questions it is, of course, to be 
borne in n that th ighteen hundred and sixty-six of the 
Christian era: but we must remember also that, as a fact, it is still not un_ 
om! r men—other men than Kentuckians—to resort to violent meas 
ires of redress when publicly bawled at as liars, and brainless fools, and 
sme cowards preten ling to rewards and glory for their courage. 

Mr. Boswell says he thought it rather a superfluity of refinement in the 
society of his day that it strictly required an affronted gentleman to resent 


it at once at the risk of killing or being killed with the duelling pistol or 


Yet that the require ment was made he by no means denied, 


s ail swora 
nor did the great moralist with whom he and General Oglethorpe were 
talking deny the assertion or the conclusion which was drawn, namely, that 





. man might properly fight a duel provided he were not the aggressor. 


hat was in 1770 or thereabouts, and the world since then has changed 





ides, now not giving its acquiescence, much less its command, to the duel- 
, but prosecuting him for murder, and laughing at him for a fool. Buta 
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the same time that it has taken away from the insulted the right to get 


himself redress, it has made insults less common, and it more strongly dis 


countenances him who gives them, Otherwise, we should be compelled 


to 


say that society had removed a safeguard of the comfort and happiness of 


the weak and set up nothing in its place. When Congress does its duty 


in 


this respect, when it puts an end to or even frowns upon the insolence, folly, 
and blackguardism with which its dignity is every day insulted and the 


country disgraced, then it may with better grace talk of expelling a membet 


who commits an assault on a man who scurrilously slanders him. 
time we hope both offenders in the latest breach of decorum may be speed 
and equally punished. ‘lo hope that the House will reform altogether 


manner of debate is probably to hope too much. 
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den, With introductions and notes by Prof. James Russell Lowell. 10 vols. 
post Svo. 

l6mio. 

A reprint of Major's edition. With tpwards of %0 wood cuts 


idmo. One hundred copies, first impressions, will be 


ANGLER 
and 12 steel engravings. 
printed on large paper. 


_— 


NEW LAW PERIODICAL. 


We shall commence the publication of a New Law Magazine in the early autamn, 


full particulars of which will be given in the Prospectus to be shortly issued. 


CRU DEN’S 


mM. WwW. DOODD, 
506 Broadway, New York, 
Publishes the following valuable books: 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE, to which is 
added a c ‘oncordance of Proper Names, significations of the Principal Words, an 


account of Jewish —_— and Ceremonies, etc. The only complete edition. 1 
vol, royal 8vo, sheep, 


SIMMON’S SCRIPTU RAL MANUAL, designed to facilitate the finding of 


proof texts. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


MARSH'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from the samme period to the 
peat time (with maps and ee 1 vol. 12mo, $1 7. 
JAY’S FAMILY PRAYERS. A beautiful edition. 1 ner 12mo, $1 50. 


DR. Q. S. SPENCER’S WORKS— 


$3 50. 


$2. 


A PASTOR'S SKETCHES. 2 vols.. 
SERMONS. 2 vols. 


. $4. 
SACRAMENTAL DISCOURSES. 


SPIRITUAL PROGRESS, By FENELON and MADAME Gvyon. 1 vol. 12mo, 


elegantly bound, $1 50. 


| MARRIAGE CERTIFIC ATE, from a chaste and elegant steel engraving. 


NEW 


Per dozen, $1. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUES sent post-paid on application. 
Copies of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on rece ipt of the price annexed. 


PHYSIOGNOMY; or, Stans or Chatacran, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and External Forms; with 1,000 illustrations. By S. 
R. WELLS, of the ParENoLogicaL JouRNAL. One handsome 12mo vol., 768 pages. 
Post-paid, $5. Agents Wanted. FOWLER & WELLS, 

339 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LIFE OF BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D., LL.D. 
Just PUBLISHED, 
By CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
Removed to 


654 Broadway, between Bleecker and Bond Streets, New York 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN SILL ™M AR. M D., LL.D., late Professor of Chemistry, Geol- 
Ya 


ogy, and Mineralogy 
nal of Science and the Arts, : 
College. 2 vols. crown Svo.’ With fine portrait and other illustrations, Cloth, 





Tue NATION says: 





history of the country for the last half century. This life is not mer: 


ollege Bates +r and Editor of the * American Jour- 
ete, ete. By Gronge P. Fisner, Professor in Yale 


$5 


ro review his life is to review the politicaland s ie ntific, the religious and social, 
apicture of the 


times in which Prof. Silliman lived—it is also a portrait gallery of a great number of 


the men with whom he associated. 
Aso, Jcst Reapy, 
8 
TEMPERANCE: 
RECOLLECTIONS, LABORS, DEFEATS, TRIUMPIHS. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Rev. Jonn Marsu, D.D. Secretary to the three tirs 


t 
tional Temperance Conventions, and thirty years Corresponding Secretary and 
itor of the American Temper mce Union. 1 vol, Imo, $2 25, 


New book by the late Mrs. C, M. KimnKLAND, 


PATRIOTIC ELOQUENCE. 


BEING SELECTIONS FROM ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF NATIONAL LITERA 
TURE. Compiled for the use of Schools in Reading and Speaking. 1 vol. 12mo, 


$1 7. 


4% 


Price 
IIT. 
A NEW VOLUME, PART IL, 


OF 


STANLEY’S JEWISH CHURCH. 


LECTURES ON TILE ae re OF THE JEWISH CHURCH FROM SAMUEL 


Price $5. 
IV. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES (V. AND VI.) OF 
FROUDE’S ENCLAND. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH 
ELIZABETH. By James A. Froupe, M.A., of Exeter Coll 
fourth London edition. In crown Syo, 8 vols ; price $3. (1 
will follow shortly 





Vv. 
SECOND VOLUME O} 
LANCE’S CONIMENTARY. 
SECOND VOLUME OF LANGE’S COMMENTARY, containing MARK, edited 


‘I TO 
THE CAPTIVITY, By A, P. Staxiey, D.D. 1 vol. Svo. Maps and Illustrations 


OF 
, Oxford. From the 
: other two volumes 


by 


Rev. Dr. W. G.'T. Suepp; and LUKE, edited by Rev. Dr. P. Scuarr, and Rev 


C.C. Starbuck. 1 vol. royal octavo, $5. 
Also. now ready the sixth thousand of 
MATTHEW, edited by Rey. Dr. P. Scuarr 
VI. 
NEW BOOK BY C. L. BRACE. 
SHORT SERMONS TO NEWS-BOYS; 


the first volume of this work, containing 


WITH A eee tY OF THE FORMATION OF THE NEWS-BOYS’ LODGING 
HOUSE, W 5 


1 vol. 1fmo. ith Hiustrations. $1 4), 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by C. SCRIBNER & CO. 


Choice Lithographs of Eminent Pianists, etc. 


CELEBRATED PIANISTS. Presenting Correct Portraits of Liszt, 


Thalberg, Chopin, Jaell, Satter, De Meyer, Herz, Dobler, and Dreysechock. Size o 


Engraving, 17 by inches. $3. 


f the 


EINE MATINEE BEL LISZT. (A Morning with Liszt.) Presenting 


correct portraits of Berloiz, Czer1 
Size of the Engraving, 13 by 17'y inches. $2. 





iy, Ernst, Kriehuber, with Liszt at the Piano-Forte 


BEETHOVEN'S DREAM. Size of the Engraving, 9} by 10. 75 cents. 


THE GREAT ORGAN in the Music Hall, Boston. Size of the Engray- 


jug, 9 by 10. $1. 
The above are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad margins, suitable 
framing 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Bostor 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on recely 





ROBERT H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS 
64 Nassau STREET. 


Literature and Curiosities of Dre 
Knight's Ilustrated History of “ 
Todd's Cyclopedia of An atamy ane 
Richardson’s English Dictionary. 
Dickens's Complete Works. Bes 
Staunton Library Shakespe ire 
Watt's Dictionary of Ch mistry. \ 
Alison’s History of Europe. Svo Ulnstrated 
out the atlas, $100. 
Aldine Edition of the British Poets 
A new and revised edition of the celebrated Pickering Poets wi 
livery to subscribers in September. Large paper, $4 per vol. 52 vol 












t \ 
sold to subscribers, and will be the finest book ever issucd from the London Press. 















AND ITS MILITARY IMPORTANCE DURING THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 
AND THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE 
United States Military Academy, 
BY CAPTAIN EDWARD C. BOYNTON, A.M., 
Adjutant of the Military Academy 
ILLUSTRATED WITIT NUMEROUS MAPS AND ENGRAVINGS 
1 vol. octavo; Blue Cloth, $6; Half Calf, $7 50; Fall Morocco, $10 
** Aside from its value as an historical record, the volume under notice is r 
taining guide-book to the Military Academy and its surr undings. We have . 
of cadet life, from the day of entrance to that of g t ether with desert ns 
of the buildings, grounds, and monuments. To th alti of those who have en 
joyed at West Point the combined attractions, this book will give. in its descriptive 
and iliustrated portion, especial pleasure."—New York Evening Post 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


192 Broadway 
A BOOK FOR THE SEASON 


THE LANCQUACE OF FLOWERS, 


Edited by Miss ILpREwe, 
With an Introduction from Tuomas MILLER, 
Hilustrated by Colored Plates, and Numerous Wood-cuis, after 
GUSTAVE DORE, DAUBIGNY, TIMMS, AND OTHERS 
Boston: DE VRIES, IBARRA & COMPANY 
New York; LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street 


FINANOIAL REVIEW, 


NATION OFFIcE, Monday, 
June 18, 1866. 
THE news from Europe, intimating that the pap tperineg am has be 
abandoned, and that troops have already been set in motion for the Austrian 


frontier, has exercised an important influence upon our markets. Gold and 


produce have gone up, and pa uneasiness pr vails in foreign banking 
circles. Private letters from L n state that the feeling on the Stock Ex- 


change was better than it had eon and that American securities were in 
improved demand, Still the enquiry for 520s, Erie, and Hlinois must have 
been chiefly for export to this country. It is gratifving to note that no fail- 
ures of consequence have occurred in connection with this country, and that 
the assistance repdered by us to the London banks and merchants is fully 


at 


acknowledged. A prominent London house states that American credit 





never before stood as t does at present in En It is probable 
that, before our nex is issued, we shall hear of the actual clash of 
arms; from that poin lr ry will probably 

Money continues very cheap. Call loans are quoted 1d 6 per cent., 





and first-class short paper 6 and 7 national banks, unwarned by ex 














perience, continue to expand to the ] of their means, and cliques in mer- 
chandise and stocks find no difficulty in obtaining all the money they require 
to carry their property. (iovernment sect of all kinds are being ac 
cumulated in the hands of national banks. The Government deposits in 
these institutions must be over sixty millions at the present time. 

Stocks continue animated. Five-twenties have risen on the advance in 





gold, and all th rcels arriving 





m Europe are eagerly taken at the im- 








provement. Seven-thirties and 10-403 are firm and in request. Among the 
railway stocks the movement has been irregular. The New York Central 


clique has ag uushed up the price to the neighborhood of par; they will 





+ } are 
1e Stock scarce 


pre bably a 
back, ps 





» has fallen 
g¢ conviction that dividends are atiinoa the 











| arrival of considerable amounts of stock from abroad. 
Tl ws a decline of $323,000. Reading is steady ; 
nod declared, but the tonnaye for the season shows an 
inere 500,000 tons. There is no change in Michigan 
Sout tion thre r sed sum1 idend, Pitts 
burgh continued te droop, on efforts by the clique to sell out, till this morn- 
ing when it rallied to 84 Rock Island was run up by the clique which 
holds it to 94 it has since f n The volume of stock which is 


Waiting to be sold at or about 94 to 9) is very Jarge. The North-western 


stocks are lower again ; the party w h undertook to bull them appears to 





miscellaneous fancies there is no traffic except 





ig the promoters themselves. The public have been too often burnt 





to | as empted to purchase s own value simply on the 
vague theory that they ‘are going n is, perhaps, the only ex- 
ption to the rule, and really s d 
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The following table will show the course of the stock, gold, exchan 


and money markets since our last issue : 


June 11, June 14. June 18. Advance. Declit 
United States Sixes of 1881 10534 1} 106 
5-20 Bonds, old 102 102% 103% 1k 
5-4 Bonds of 1865 1024 1024 1033 ‘ 
10-40 Bonds oO Wg hy 
7.30 Notes, second series. é 1023, 1 102 '¢ 
New York Central... a Gs HI hy 1 
Erie Railway 62 no Holy 
Hudson River. ° 104g 110 110 
Keading Railroad. 109 10914 10 
Michigan Southern ; er rit) Ts; ; 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. ......... 833g R21 834 1\ 
Chicago and North-western ass BOM 303, 30 
Chicago & North-Western, Preferred 60 BY no 
Chicago and Rock Island 2 W146 W323; 214 
P., Fort Wayne, and Chicago. Th 97 Tr 
Canton. ee 5a ky 5S3, Oy 1 
Cumberland ... iy 15 HMw 
Mariposa cenews ll lly 11 
American Gold .. we -. 1304 1474 158 10 ; 
Bankers’ Bills on London...... - 100% 109 108 Le 1 
Call LOOMS .ccccscccccccccccseces in 6 6 6 


Gold rose this morning to 170, afterwards fell back to 155, and at the 


| 
| 
| 


present time, 4 P.M., is 158. Exchange has declined to 108 for prime bank 


ers’ bills. The advance in gold has created much alarm in commerci 
circles, and the conduct of the Government officials in throwing away thi 
millions at 130 is the subject of severe criticism 
whole specie reserve in the banks is so small that a few speculators m 
readily lock it all up, and compel the 


shorts to pay any price they ] 
The Government is powerless to resist a corner; it cannot afford to sell ny 


] 
Cased 


D 


amount sufficient to frighten the bulls; and until the new cotton crop ¢ 
in we shall have nothing to export but bullion. 


| 
has naturally led to a corresponding advance in produce it isquite doubt 
: 


ful whether the country contains any surplus of food, and 


bnus the advan 


The Nation. 


re, 


At the present time the 


The rise in the premium 
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world; but there is no property so good 


that it cannot be ruined by mis- 
} Management, 
: 
THE 


| 
| 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


} 
| 
| 


12 BroaApway, CORNER ot 


FULTON STREET 


ANOX BUILDING 





/EDWARD A. JONES, President, 
WWM. E. PRINCE, Vice-President, 


JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Secretary. 


HIRAM B. WHITE, Mepican Examiner, 


> } 
Residence, 


5 Green Avenue, near Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn 


nn) 2 


i2rto 3o'clock p.m. 


| FIRST CLASS FIRE INSURANCE 
ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN. 
MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


WATT TP RE 


i WALL STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. 























an t ur : ( ‘ Sl CTs, L may ll i 1 ‘ + " - rye . ’ rXr 
is merely an additional burden upon consum I lay ¢ I l | ( ONDITION OF THe ¢ OMPANY. 
tation of U.S. bonds from Germany ; for with gold at 160 but few foreign | ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1864. 
holders could afford to sell « xcept ata loss. But, on the other hand, the mi a | TO L ASSETS i: . x 2 ‘ . ‘ $414,720 18 
P . ‘ ee » eons nt advance . 1} Viz. i i - - $154,672 00 
erable mismanagement of our finances and the consequent advance in 1} “pete ee : - =. « ene 
will not assist our credit abroad, and many bondholders, discouraged and Real | i Me s i ten 2” Ne 10.000 00 
' ‘ " . ss 1) Shar Mer. Ex. Bank - : - - - - - « - 5.000 00 
disgusted, may send their bonds home for sale at any price. Had Cong 88 | ree n ( aluc a > 7 = - 144,514 00 
. 1} | Cash ind - - - - - - t 
and the Treasury Department pursued a statesmanlike cour: Id v soy ‘ a 
not have been above 125 at the present time, the curren ‘yy Wo ud have been enn Pr r TT 
; PRESI [ LAGI - 
in process of curtailment day by day and week by week, the consu n of i SURPLI : a 
° . —_ —_ aratively emall and - ‘> n r ( to — tal 
foreign goods would have been comparatively es , ye mc Grove oh Di t BY FIRE J 
nd not the speculators would have been master of the situation. As it At a: ing, according to the terms ou its Pol ; 
‘ : +} > measure which could help the 1 ‘ 
Congress sets its face against the only measure which could help the pu ARTICIPATION PLAN OF TIE COMPANY 
; bh. @ £4) rn, 1} f st, with such creat , DO y, and profit 
finances—the curtailment of the curt ney ; an he secretary of the [1 adhe Ww , Al 1d popularity, and profit 
ury, after proving in the most conclusive manner that nothing br ntr 75) ENTY-FIVE PER ( YT. (75) 
tion ¢ yuld say us, has ever since, by ms acts, prom “lL ©X} = ’ P ts, id l j ‘rom he Company in D vidends to Stockhold- 
' a ‘ — se | deal A : + é in lasa FUND,” and held for greater protection of its Policy- 
confess that we see no indications of a return -_ , ders: and Scrip, 1 t, is issued to Customers therefor: thus, IN THIS 
nad of Pennsylvania Avenue. In Congress an inet ‘ national cu OMPANY, : ) 1 . AND PAY THE PREMIUMS, derive the 
; . — . t of advant +; and when the accumulations of the SCRIP FUND 
reney is mooted, and from the Treasury Department mat sto ir per 
. ; TUNDREN THOT , . ™ 
fg EP ee aE eR EE Ene Oe a Oe ae IVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
xlically which are calculated to encourage an expan or n : Valk ‘ Lto PAY OFF the Scrip IN CASH in the order of its issue. 
redits. Perhaps it would be as well—as it seems we eannot h urs s \ rt u of Claims for Loss, WHEN FAIR AND 
: 1 = m™ , SG i this Company 
to let the paper-money men have their way Phe Vaster NOTE.—This Comy does ne sure on the hazards ER, LAKE, or 
. , . = - NLAND NAVIGATION : confinin P atrict o tacit tN PA NCI 
: : on ak} , me the aollanea Mr. Sherman x] INLA VTLON ; confini i f strictly toa 1 i INSURANCE 
now, the more quickly will come the collay en “xo ASHER t, President. — 
vens will not tolerate the reduction of a currency which is at thrice as H. P. FREEMAN, Sceretary. 
. ; ‘ 
as it s be. Well, let them have their w I ns have 
abundant as it should be. » Te hem have the! \) ‘ Have, 7 asc 
pie ' > cee goer ALTNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
if we cannot prevent it, a hundred millions more n il bank currency 
ie ve inue to be log vw] fr f inter to national banks OF HARTFORD. 
Let the public money continue to ronne rr in nationi % ‘4 
(“pet banks”), and let these institutions be encouraged to expand as widely 


Let us sec how ar 


If a thousand millions of irred 


as possible. the paper-money men will carry their doc 


trines. emab! ‘money will not do, let 


pay 


us have two thousand. If gold at 160 will not bring Congress to its sense 
let us wait till it is 260. That it will go there, if the present policy of th 
Government be continued, there can be no mannerof doubt. Meanwhile w 
Host earnestly advise every one to bew: e futur » beware especially 





of the new national banks; not to hok 


them or to hold stock in them. And should Congress persevere i 
icy which it has thus far pursued, it may well be questioned whether invest 
securities can be safely recommet I 


ments in U.S No nation can presers 


ts credit if its finances are as grossly mismanaged as ours have been of late 





i g 
, * 1) +7 Wit 

If paper-money expansions and a reckless squ he publie resources 
ntinue to be the rule, United States securities will fall heavily, and per 

sons who have invested their means in them will be ruined. With good 


| 


financial management at Washington, they are the best security in the | 


Capital, : . : ; ; $3,000,000 





Incorporated in 1816. 

ee or ere: ae , il 

J. GOODNOW, Secretary. L, J. HENDEE, President. 
Assets January !, (S66, - - $4,067,455 so 
Claims not d \ unadjusted niohuenece VASO 43 

re des security st loss and damage by fire may obtain pol 
i aa i 

NEW YORK AGENCY, No. 62 WALL STREET. 


Losses promptly adjusted and paid by JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Insurance Scrip. : 

WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
i PINE Street, New York, 

AND 


BUYS SELLS 


INSURANCE SCRIP. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT PLANS OF 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


NEw Yor 


< OFFICE, 151 


ASSETS, Over 

RecEIPts for the year, over . 
DIVIDEND paid during the present fiscal year 
Toran DIVIDENDs paid 

ToTAL Losses paid 


By which al olicie ire NON-FORFEITING an 
the same cost as ordinary I 

call special att 

with the UNION. In cas 


e ( ompany ct 


miums. 
The gre 


Liberality and 


WH. 


At 50) Broapw 


Sterling Silver Ware, 
And Dealer 


Fine Plated Wares, ‘' 


Is now recei if issort nt of 


Corham Manufacturing Company’s 
Piated Ware, 
A new and superio t , ( 1 i 
ness of finish any plated ware ever 
of home or for n manufacture 
W. G., Jr., will o ipy the Store 


Metropolitan Hotel, about August 1. 


JOSEPH CGILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
se 
Gillott, 
Warranted. 
or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Num 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 
Joseph 
Cillott, 
Birmingham. 


TRADE MARK: 


wr 


TRADE MARK: 
For eale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
1 John Street, New 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent 


T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
D E S > 


AND OFFICE FU 


Nassau St., 


RNITURE. 

x. ¥. 

LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


107 FULTON ST., near 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


IADWAY. 
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PACIFIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1866, 


BROADWAY. 
$1,164,580 


DIVIDEND, TWENTY PER CENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


iinst MARINE and INLAND Nay 


n Hulls of Vessels are tal 


iscertaines 


$1,500,000 


700,000 
69,160 
£19,000 


944,042 


edeemed 


ash. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President 


i 


- WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice-Pt 
rnomas Hare, Se 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW 


BANKING ROOM, 


NORTHEAST CORNER OF PINE STREET 


NSURANCE COMPAN 
WKLYN, N.Y. 


B} 


COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
§ BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ASH CAPITAL 


SSETS 


- - 1,000,000 00 
- 1,500,000 00 
], and Inland Trar 


President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vic 
PHILANDER SHAW, 5S 


President 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Mant 


<<. S 
> 


BRAMHALL, DEANE 4& 


\ s ol 


HARRISON'S IMPROVED COOKING 


RANCES, 


IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 


FOR HOTELS AND | 


AMILIES 
Water and 268 Canal Streets, ) 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD 
Wonderful Reversisite Freep MorTion. SELF-apJust 


inc Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads, Four 
distinct Stitches. 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 
130 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’'S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
SQUARE, 


GRAND, 
AND 
PIANOS. 


UPRIGHT 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 


public, in competition with other instruments of first 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained theiz reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano, 
650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA EOUSE, Cuicago, Int. 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


Bradbury’s Pianos ‘‘the Best.” 
Pronounced “tue Best’ by the most renowned artists 
“Superior in tone, touch, power, Duragiiry, and ele- 
gance of finish.”” Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
Call or send for circular. 

WM. B. BRADBURY. 


corner of Crosby, 


improvements in Piano-fortes. 


One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve. | 


ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 
DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 

in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from ita many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. Decker have developed in their 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— 7ridune. 


Saleratus.—B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS, 
70 Washington Street, N. Y. If you want healthy bread, 
uee B. T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Saleratas, made from 
common salt. Bread made with this Saleratus contains, 
when baked, nothing but common ealt, water, and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 


A LATER ARRIVAL 
Of New and Beautiful Goods from Paris, bought by our 
E. J. OvineTon, consisting of 
CLocks, BronzEs, VAsEs, 
Bisque STATUETTES, Erc., Evc. 
ALSO 
Decorated Dinner and Tea Sets, 
in great variety, 


ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 
FULTON STREET, NEAR CLINTON, 
BRrookiyn, N Y. 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE: 


Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof. 

They are more burglar-proof. 

‘They are perfectly dry. 

They do not lose their fire-proot qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Send for a descriptive Circular. 


Make Your Own Soap with B. T. BAB- 
BITT'’S Potash, in tin cane, 70 Washington Street, New 
York. Pure Concentrated Potash or Ready Soap Maker. 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 


superior to any other eaponifier or lye in the market. | 


Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 


The Nation. 


PURELY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


E*TABLISHED 1545. 


Home OFFIcF, 112 anp 114 Broapway, N, Y. 


Assets, over $5,000,000, 
Secune.y INVESTED. 


This is one of the OLpEsT, SaresT, and most Success 
FuL life insurance companies in the United States, and 
offers advantages not excelled and, in some respects, not 
equalled by any other. It has paid to widows and orphans 
of the assured Turee Min.ion Five HunpRED THovsaNnD 
Do.iars. Its Trustees in New York City are of the very 
first and most reliable names. 

It is SrrictLy MuTwaAL, the policy holders receiving the 
entire profits. 

Premiums received QuARTERLY, SEMI-ANNUALLY, O¢ 
ANNUALLY, at the option of the assured. Policies issued 
in all the various forms of WuoLe Lire, Snort Term, 

| ENDOWMENT, ANNUITY, etc. 
DivipeNDs Dectanep ANNUALLY (for 1564 and 1865, each 
| 50 per cent.) 

The mortality among its members has been proportion- 
ately less than that of any other life insurance company 
in America—a result consequent on a most careful and 
judicious selection of lives, and one of great importance 
to policy holders. 





[June 19, 1866 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT 


9S Broadway, New York, 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARGCHAOIRTVE CTS 


110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on matters of location, and 
furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectural 
and Engineering Works, including the Laying-out of 
| Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REVOLVERS, RIFLES, 


It offers to the assured the most abundant security ina | 


large accumulated fund, amounting now to over 


FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


It accommodates its members in the settlement of their 
premiums, by granting, when desired, a credit at once on 
account of future dividends, thus furnishing insurance for 
nearly double the amount for about the same cash pay- 
ment as is required in an ‘all cash company.” 





The annual income, exclusive of interest on invest- 


ments, now exceeds 


Two and a Half Million Dollars. 


The following is a summary of the Company's business 
for the year 1865: 

Number of Policies issued, . ™ 

| Insuring the sum of ‘ ‘ 

teceived for Premiums and Interest, . 

| Losses, Expenses, and Dividends paid, 


« $1,223,919 15 


| Balance in favor of Policy-Holders, 
| Total Assets, January 1, 1865, $4,881,919 70 


|THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Originated and introduced the Ver 

| THE NON-FORFETTURE PLAN, 

| which is rapidly superseding the old system of lifelong 

| payments, and has revolutionized the system of Life In- 

surance in the United States, Ithas received the unquali 
fied approval of the best | usipess men in the land, large 

numbers of whom have taken out policies under it, purely 

as an Investment. 

| A new echedule of rates has been adopted. under which 
the ineurer y cease paying at any time without forfeit- 
ure of past payments: and at the 

| END OF TEN YEARS ALL PAYMENTS CEASE ENTIRELY, 

| and the policy thenceforwacd becomes a source of income 
tohim. To secure this result the annual rate of insurance 
must, of course, be semewhat hig But almost any 
person in active business would greatly prefer paying a 
higher rate for a limited time, and be done with it, to in- 
| curring a life long obligation, however small 

By the table on which this class of policies is based, a 

person incurs no risk in taking outa policy. Insuring to- 
day for $5,000, if he dies to-morrow the 35,000 immedi- 

}ately becomes a claim: and if he lives ten years, and 
makes ten annual payments, his policy is paid up—noth- 
ing more to pay, and still his dividends continue, making 


HIS LIFE POLICY 
INCOME TO HIM WHILE 


Feature, known as 





A SOURCE OF LIVING, 


The only weighty argument offered against Life Insur- 
| ance is, that a party might pay in fora number of years, 
and then, by inadvertence, inability, ete. be unable to 
| continue paying, thereby losing all he had paid. The 
| ** New York Life” have obviated this objection by their 
| ) 
| TEN YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 
A party, by this table, after the second year, cannot for- 
feit any part of what has been paid in. 
| fo This feature, among others, has given to this Com- 
| pany a success unparalleled in the history of Life Insur- 
ance. 
| Acredit or advance of twenty per cent. on account of 
dividends is given on this table if desired, at the current 
New York rate of interest. 
| . 
ct" There has been paid to the widows and orphans o 
members of this Company an aggregate sum exceeding 
$3,500,000. 
ter The dividends paid (return premiums) exceed 


$1,700,000. 


English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. | Parties applying for Policies, or desirous of connecting 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No/| themselves with the Company as Agents, will please ad 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest | dress the Home Office either personally or by letter. 
Potash in market. } SR LOO 
B. T. BABBITT | MORRIS FRANKLIN, Presi nt. 
- a ’ | ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-Pres't. 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y. WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 





MUSKETS, AND CARBINES, 


Also, 


For the United States Service. 
Pocket and Belt Revolvers, 
REPEATING PISTOLS, 

RIFLE GANES, REVOLVING RIFLES, 
Rifle and Shot Gun Barrels, and Gun Materials sold by 
Gun Dealers and the Trade generaliy. 


| In these days of housebreaking and robbery, every horse, 
store, bank, and office should have one of 


REMINGTONS’ REVOLVERS. 
Parties desiring to avail themselves of the late im 


provements in pistols, and superior workmanship and 
form, will find all combined in the new 
REMINGTON REVOLVERS. 
Cirenlars containing cuts and description or cur Arms 
will be furnished upon application, 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
ILION, N.Y. 
Moore & Nicnors, Agents, 


49 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 


Estey’s Cottage Organ, 


With the Celebrated Vox Humana TREMOLO. An extra- 
ordinary instrament, far excelling all others of the class. 


G, G. SAXE & CO., 
417 Broome St., N. Y. 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD, 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections, They are superior to all others for fam- 
ilyand manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, asing all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braic, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds of 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrament to execnte any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before purchasing. They make the shuttle- 
stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 
The company being duly licensed, the inachines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur 
nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWIKC-MACHINE CO., 
Stone, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














